

Chapter One 


H;tjJ Jaij! Fhe ho ^se for all. The unK house where 
yjunimem minister and a pickpocket dine together, 
V '° r j to S e |her and discuss matters on equal terms h 
■ . ,1 " icre ihar i met Mthemba, the convicted minister, 
n^ure, die conticted advocate, Kisu Mivili, the 
ouivicted magistrate, Njoroge, the rapist, Mathenge, 

1 ISr Pickpocket, Shikoli, the chicken-fucker and most 
remarkably Kisinga. the gangster* A large family of 
devils L ind angels. 

j loved this house called jail* The only place where 
equality was exercised regardless oT social class. But 
now 1 was leaving it. Going back to the free world l 
bad loved in hate. The world of hate, greed, struggles 
for power, assassinations and social injustice, But 
most of all, I hated myself for what 1 was. 

A factory rejd il Thai was what I was. Made up of 
third class material. The leftovers of Creation. I susp* 
ecLed God must have created me shortly before 
lunch. The lunch bells were ringing when He was 
making me In a hurry in leave His workshop, He left 
me incomplete. Wurst of all. He gave me the brain of 
a chicken and the body cf a human. Probably by 
mistake. 

God! No wonder He lives in hiding where 1 can’t 
reach Him for complaints. Prayers? Out of the 
question. 1 tried all kinds of phrases and Flatteries and 
even wanted to sacrifice a ram. Wapi\ l got rite same 
results. So 1 concluded that Gods computeis woe 


not channelled u> my station, I SUC( . j 
ignobility of creation. But that w as hctV r lti U ■ 
Caroline-, The woman who made m<i r Tn ? ! met He, 
By then I was a houseboy. I was bet?,fy ~ 
home. I missed the cockroaches, the lic**^ ^ ,Li ’ 
bugs and the night chorus of rats in the^h - C l)c,! 
Ah! It was a long time since I had had a jj** r ° lji 
got so used to living with vermin that 1 ha^ * * Had 
accept them as part or my family. I couldT : 
pinpoint which rat was the father of which r n ' 
difference between a pregnant cockroach and ^ 
one and even notice a missing rat. That was horJ -* 
away from the heaven i was living in. * r 

Yes, I was a house boy in this heaven. I l ove . 
although I knew it was temporary comfort. I could h' 
kicked out at any time and go back to the ' a J 
forsaken suburbs where adults sang Christmas caroU 
in the middle of the year; where folks walked lon^ 
distances to draw water and where wives didn’t wear 
knickers because their husbands didn’t mind. 

Quite unlike home where folks shared meals with 
animals—short of chewing grass, in this new- home 1 
shared the luxuries of my master. I ate the same 
royal jelly that f cooked for him, lived in a stone 
house and not a mud cave, slept in a comfortable bed 
instead of that rock-hard bed l had known for years, 
clean bedding instead of rags, electricity and all. I 
was determined to stay. Actually I was just beginning 

to get settled when the unexpected happened that 
night. 

It was around midnight when 1 was woken up by a 
soft knocking on the door. T was in the middle oT a 
funny dream and at first thought that the knocking 
was an illusion. A mix-up in my dream, I listened 
attentively. All I could hear was the gentle hum of 



the winds brushing against the twigs of the neatly 
ffimmed eucalyptus trees in the compound. Soft 
ami musical, the wind sounded like a night angel 
singing a lullaby to the sleeping bosses who lived in 
those exclusive residences. Ambassadors, company 
executives, lop civil servants and other representatives 
ol lhe cream nf creation. This reflection always gave 
me a feeling of guilt. I lelt like a thief, breathing the 
same air as those men of distinction. 

1 dismissed the knocking as imaginary and resettled 
my sell in the bedclothes. But it came again, this time 
distinct and insistent. I was suddenly alert and partly 
alarmed. I couldn’t figure out who the visitor could 
be at that time of the night. Anight thief? I wonder¬ 
ed. But the place was weII-guarded. There was a 
security guard at the gate, not to forget the constant 
police patrols which kept undesirable characters out 
of this honmued place Al ter all, I reasoned, only a 
stupid thief would come to the servants' quarters 
while all the precious things were in the main building 
where the boss and his family slept. 

'Wh<* ss it? 1 tin voice quivered with apprehension. 

Tt’s me/ a soft voice replied. I felt a cold stream 
flow up in m\ system when 1 realized who the caller 
was. At first I was frozen in a mixture of disbelief, 
fear and excitement. 

In that moment of frenzy, the only person who 
jumped into my mind was my boss. Kahuthu. Hie 
rich brute who could happily cut me into pieces and 
Iced me to the dogs if he got to know what was going 
on at this hour. 

Kahuthu was a progressive native in the corps of 
New Africans. A top civil servant, he lived among the 
dignified, owned a large bungalow', big cars and 
uncountable property. To him, 1 was just a part ol his 
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discarded property. He was hardly aware of 
existence in his home compound except when , U 
paths crossed, which was rare. 

Like most people in his social bracket, Kahu-f 
lived the western way, talked western, laughed 
coughed western, dinneF jackets and all. His children 
hardly spoke their mother tongue or used their native 
names, They knew very little about their fellcv, 
natives who lived in the unprivileged suburbs because 
they were bom and brought up in an exclusively 
western atmosphere. His son, Peter, couldn’t tell the 
difference between a dog and a goat as he hadn't hid 
a chance to visit the suburbs where goats and people 
shared the same room. 

The unexpected visitor was Kahuthu’s only daugh¬ 
ter, Caroline. The pearl of the family. She was also 
Kiihuthu's major problem. 

The nch civil servant had always had one fear; that 
Caroline might associate herself with those outrag¬ 
eous teenagers wearing funn\ hell-bottoms and bring 
shame to the family. As a measure to save her from 
the ignorance of youth, he strictty supervised her. 

She was at school mi a vlii|uish day high school. 
Fir is meant thru he was in a position to keep an eye 
on her. To protect her from hungry teenagers, he 
made sure that she remained within the home comp- 
ound whenever out oi school and never went out 
without a chaperon. 

But as the saying goes: Man proposes, God 
disposes. When Kahuthu was making plans for his 
daughter, God was making His. h was only natural 
that Caroline, already an adult, and beautiful and 
lonely, would try to seek the company of a member 
of the opposite sex. But the only man within her 
restricted reach was the only man within the home 
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compound. Hie house boy named Chumj. Me. 

Bctisrc his laiclul night, I was puzzhrd a boo t her 
r ;r -h avion r which l hadn't noth ed before. 
thu ii-ccntly, she used to look down upon me with 

nsiiGSS'to-servant altitude. But when she realized 
hat something was missing in her system, a natural 
urge that only a man could handle, she started 
seeking the company of the only male within her 
reach. 

* )ne afternoon, I was weeding the flowers near the 
hedge when the housemaid next-door whistled at me. 
hike Caroline, the housemaids in this location were 
sexually starved. They were desperate creatures with 
no access to young men other than the male servants. 
1’hat made me an eligible suitor for the maids’ 
kingdom around me. But die regulations stipulated 
that I should not invite my mother, let alone a maid 
into die servants' quarters. 

Looking across, 1 saw the maid standing on the 
other side of the fence, beckoning me frantically. It 
was die third time that she had made this kind of 
approach. Twice before I had failed her, mainly 
because 1 objected to hot idea of sneaking into my 
quarters late at night. 

I looked around, just n make sure nobody was 
watching me. Then I walked to I lie fence. 

'You braggart!* she spat. ‘Dn you think you are su 
handsome that I must keep running after \ ju?' 

‘Cool down/ I ,said. T nless you want to see me 
kicked out of this place, stop having ideas about 
jumping over the fence ai night.' 

‘Coward!* she hissed, ‘No wonder you couldn't 
make anything better than a servant/ 

She was getting on my nerves. ‘And what art you 
over there? 1 i burst out. ‘The Minister of itcien 



Affairs? 1 

'At lcasi I do a woman’s work,’ she retorted M 

are not supposed to be housewives.’ le,i 

' m V was P r °voked. ‘Look here, Teresa it 1 
no. my fault that my mother brought me into / 
wor d to be w-hat I am. 1 germinated from ^ 
]Utility seed, the leftovers of Creation. Yon helorj 
to ^ame category. Born to serve others. Now, l et \ 
stop this rnbbbh about what f should be and whai ! 
shouldn't be.’ 


She smiled placatingly. *1 was only joking/ 

'I love jokes, but not being ridiculed. I hate being 
reminded of what I am because I know it, and there is 
nothing I can do about it. At least for the time being,’ 
‘O.K.,’ she conceded. ‘How about tonight?’ 

‘What of it? 1 

'We meet tonight,’ she commanded rather than 
requested, if you don’t want me to come to your 
quarters, we could meet right here/ 

I thought for a while. Maybe I was simply docile 
or unsure of myself. Or prubabi I had been repulsing 
her approach because she was making it too easy for 
me. Obviously I wasn’t attracted to her but she 
needed me as a tool for her own convenience. I was 
just about to give her my reply when 1 happened to 
look over my shoulder and saw Caroline approaching. 
When 1 turned my head again, Teresa had already 
fled, leaving her demand unanswered. She wasn’t 
taking a chance wi th the daugh ter of her boss’s neigh- 
hour catching us doing the Forbidden. 

1 retracted my steps to the flower garden and 
pretended to be busy. It was a Saturday afternoon 
and I wasn't needed in the kitchen until later. From 
the corner of my eye, I watched Caroline strolling in 
the flower gardens, carrying her elegance like Miss 
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Universe exploring hc T beaut} kingdom. She was 
s]cm:e! and tiiil and built with high quality maifria!. 
Looking at her, I wondered il she was really walking 
or floating. Too nervous to meet her eyes, I looked 
the <iiher way until I was sure she had by-passed me 
1 his had always been the routine. We had all along 
been strangers to each other; strangers by social 
distinctions. 

I turned my head, expecting to find her gone. My 
heart jerked when I saw her standing behind me, 
staring at me with blank cold eyes. I had seen that 
look before; the look of a prisoner in search of 
escape. Only this time I was the object of her look. 

For the first time since we both became aware of 
each other’s existence, our eyes met in a straight 
line. 

'Are you surprised?’ her voice sounded a long way 
away. 

'Surprised , , . eh , . , ah . . . no, I slurred. 

She smiled slightly. Then she said it. ‘How do you 
like that girl?’ 

'Which girl?' 

‘The ay air you were talking to over the fence?’ 

‘Oh. That one?’ i didn’t know what to answer. 

•Is she your girlfriend?’ she pursued. 

*What?' 

Do you love her?’ Now, now! What’s she up to? 

‘No/ I said flatly, 

‘Just friends?' Shit! 

‘Maybe/ 

‘You are lying/ 

To myself, I said: So whatl 

‘You are lying/ she repeated. 

Well, I thought, you can tell your lather that his 
servant is iiav.it>: an affair with the maid next-door. 




Thai mighi make me decide wh > 

Seeing the hostile look in mv' ' s! -" or 

mischievous smile and nom h .L f * ■>»* pu. 

1 Xl , lT shc ? i,ap ^ m ^ y <ift 1 h d ‘ 

Thai decides it, 1 t 0 i d m|[ « h -^ 

father to come home and report the ^ ' for k- 

her father loved her, a single word m!!"' T he '»»■ 
enough to have me kicked out of tnc 

notice. But then, what would I lose’ 4 P ' wUh «ii 
at the end of the month, the 
deltcactes. But then, all the good things I tlw. 
here were mere privileges and not rights 1 bTJV 
without them and 1 could still do so. The sooner^. 


But when a week passed without a word [ rom 
my employer, I decided that Caroline had either k\ 
the matter drop or she simply had no ill motive. 
Meanwhile, I caught her several times watching me 
from a distance, but she never got so close as she did 
that afternoon, Teresa didn’t call again. She had 
either given up or got scared after that incident. 

So, it was a boh out of the blue when I recognized 
Caroline's voice calling at my door in the middle of 
the night. I hesitated he fore f could struggle out of 
the bed to open the door for her. There could only be 
one reason for her calling at that hour, an unimagin¬ 
able reason. 

My heart throbbing and my knees buckling, 1 slid 
out of bed and went to the door. 1 unlocked it with 
all due care lest the clicking of the keys might attract 
unwanted attention. She was standing there, her maj¬ 
estic frame silhouetted by the blazing moonlight. Her 
cream-white nightie added to the splendour and g& u 
her a ghostly look. I was seized by a whirl of conster¬ 


nation. 
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Arc you surprised? 1 Ihe same question again. 

^ cs - I admitted in a voice that sounded as if it 
waS coming from a deep pin, She didn't make any 
■tilenipt to be invited into the house, and 1 was too 
mystified to welcome her in. 

Sorry to disturb your sleep,’ she said after a 
lengthy moment. 'Or maybe your girlfriend is in?' 

‘Which girlfriend? 1 

■Th c one t saw you with.’ 

I told you she wasn't my girlfriend.' My voice 
carried annoyance. 

’1 am sorry if 1 butted into your affairs,’ she said. 

‘You didn’t butt into my anything/ The tension 
was now beginning to relax as the conversation 
developed. But I was uneasy. My eyes kept roving 
here and there, just in case Kahuthu emerged and 
caught us. 

'll appears you don't want me in your house,' she 
said with urgency. ‘I am going/ 

'Oh. pardon me/ I had now enough courage to 
welcome her in, She looked reluctant to enter, as if 
she had suddenly changed her mind or she dreaded 
her own idea, !t was not until we were engulfed in 
the darkness of the room that 1 screwed up my 
courage and sought her hand. She put up a slight 
resistance, the way they always do, A rule among 
women. 1 hey want something and they don’t want 
if. They say no, when they mean either yes or no. 
Because they are supposed to be on the defensive 
side and men on the offensive side. 

She let me hold her hand while 1 desperately 
groped lor something to say. She was an elephant 
and I was a mouse. I low would a mouse court an 
elephant? 

‘Eh . . . won’t you sii down?’ I stammered, 1 
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he / '“Wards the bed. I ,| ld „, 

hgh,S , f " , f 5“ "•« !• "light draw tu - n T M - "" "" 
bll,lt),n 8- She seemed to reafovTbt ' ron ' 

<hdn t suggest putting die |j„ h , on 1,J “. « si„ 

side by side. 8 B DnUes »< on ,he bed. 

sentence that carnet nto'nw head 'Xe^. 
to say!"* 1 raCkCd mV brimS ’ searc hdlg forfot'Cg 

‘Your lather,’ I said. How do you lhink he 
h. act if he found out what we are doing? 1 

•My father!' She spat out the word as if it rera i nd . 
et! her of something unpleasant she had eaten and w,« 
getting rid of. 

'But he loves you dearly,’ I said. ‘Don't you love 
him as much?’ 


I didn’t come here to discuss my father,’ she said 
sternly. ‘If you have nothing better to tell me ... ' 
She made as it to go. I held her back and struggled 
to calm her down. 

o k. o.k: it was now the moment to make the 
approach. The darkness served its purpose for I 
couldn't imagine how I could face her with lights on. 
The special commodity i wasn’t supposed to make 
friends with, let alone touch. Then it occurred to me 
that she was using me like Teresa wanted to use me. 
I didn’t mean any tiling to her hut I had some tiling 
her father couldn't buy her. The only precious thing 
God gave me. 

I pulled her into the bed and noticed that she had 
nothing on under the nightie. There was no time for 
preliminaries as I lacked the appropriate language for 
such an extraordinary 1 encounter. But while so much 
happened that night, I didn't pause to consider how 
much damage f was causing to myself. It wasn’t until 
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much Inter th.it J reali?,ed the major significance of 
tiiat night, J had crossed the social bridge. 1 was on 
the other side, far away from where 1 rightly bel¬ 
onged. And it was too laic to turn back. 


Chapter Two 


Things started taking on a new shape. Caroline 
gradually ignored the social barrieT between ns. She 
frequently visited my room and more often than not 
made her demands. Her mother caught us chatting a 
couple of times, but like her husband, she couldn’t 
believe that I posed any danger to her daughter. My 
inferior standing and the social incongruity between 
her and me eliminated any suspicion. 

But Caroline overdid it. I caught her several times 
staring at me when her parents were around. One 
evening, I saw Kabul hu and his wife exchange glances 
when Caroline rushed to help me arrange dishes on 
the table. Kahuthu definitely put on his glasses, a 
tiling he always did when puzzled. But Caroline was 
more crafty than her parents thought. She suddenly 
realized her mistake, and corrected n before her 
parents could give the observation further consi¬ 
deration, 

‘You fool! she raved at me. This is not the way to 
arrange dishes. Her back was ttimed to her parents 
so that they couldn't see ihe expression on her face. 
She was smiling at me and at the same time calling me 
a foul. 1 was amused and nearly laughed, Her quick 
action saved us from suspicion. Rahulhu removed 
his glasses, satisfied that there was nothing fishy 
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said. ’] 
corrected 


Wltcn CarpU^' ^ ^ aughter me. 

Taj night sL C maf ta her usu.il visit u 

' Y °u didi-,T^ Io?lstd - • . ' mV "* 

' ou know I ()i i . mc scnousl y' did you?’ sU , 

/" ol ,Tl y parents.' ““ V ° U 1 *«*■ > 

dishes/ ! h sid dn ’'Th aVe COm ' l ° hdp m * with 
‘•Ugh. “ d - ^ ^ y ° U did il > they ij 

rcal'lv'T f'?” 1 by a stran 8 c emotion,’ she 
tealiy don t know why I did it. But then I « 
the mistake in time/ cc 

‘Well have to be careful,’ I said. 'Maybe thc V won't 
he fooled next time. 1 y won 1 

Til take care/ she said. Then she bit my f m£et 
As the weeks dnfted by, our relationship solidified 
to a point of no return. We became inseparable and 
sometimes careless, Caroline always had a reason Tot 
being near me. When 1 was weeding the flower 
garden, she would tell her parents that she wanted 
to collect some flowers for the vase. She would 
join me in the garden and pretend to be busy picking 
flowers while she talked to me. 

When I was busy in the kitchen, she would suggest 
to her parents that she should do some practice 
lessons in domestic science. That excuse would give 
her a ticket to the kitchen where she would join me 
and help me wash the dishes. Meanwhile, we would 
chat under the cover of clinking utensils. One day 
when Caroline was helping me wash the dishes, she 
asked, ‘Chuma, how did you do in school?’ 

] admitted that I had done poorly and that l wasn i 
the intelligent type. For instance imy Enghsh wasJJ 
direct translation of my mother tongue. Instead" 
saying, 'I failed in my exams,' I invariably salt . 
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down.’ Instead of saying ‘employ me,’ l said *wnte 
mc work,' Instead of saying ‘I feel pain,’ I sajd I hear 

' ‘Have you given up ever furthering your studies? 

she asked with concern. 

‘It is too late now. I can’t go back to school, 

‘Bui you can study at home privately,’ she 
suggested. 'There are correspondence schools and 
they are cheap and efficient. 

‘I don't think I can make it/ f said hopelessly. 

‘1 am not the type that can study on my own. Even 
with a teacher I failed. 7 

She gave me an encouraging smile. 'Everything is 
possible if there is devotion and stamina. You can 
make it if you want to.’ 

For a while, I was convinced by her remarks. Then 
1 started wondering why she was so concerned about 
my poor merit in life. 

‘Chuma/ she said seriously, ‘take a correspondence 
course for the sake of your future. Without good 
education, the prospects for your future are dismal. 
Surely you don’t wish to be a house boy for the rest 
of your life/ 

I felt ashamed. For the first time, 1 wondered why 
[ hadrt : thought about the betterment of my future 
before. Was 1 going to remain a houseboy for the rest 
of my life? 

‘1 could help you/ she said. 'I can always avail 
myself to you in case of difficulties. 1 have a lot of 
books which you can use/ 

‘Thank you so much/ 1 said abruptly. Til enrol 
with a correspondence school as soon as possible/ 
And I mean t business. 

Women can make men do wonders. F^specially if 
the man is in pursuit of a woman far above his social 
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sftident rJf 0 ^ 8 C!aro[m e *, .. 

C*cpaph° y - ' "SaT^,' '■«« 

asaSaa-' -.. 


'I* *un looks'jikV° Und md not 0»iKfc., r r ce ^ 

1 * laj i our Earth * Sma111mnf) of u S*ti ve- i. ;J ' V|1 ' 
tends to m.ii '* Sravity^how this m 1 lih % 

or gIu ^r 

couldn’t tell £ fcTUj > 

toil t ' ■ ■ Patc!s ind ****** «™r* e ^ 

couldn't"hS^thourCaronn^^she “f? ' 
how atoms male with other atoms to 1 
ecules; how later those molecules make low m 
moecules to make compounds; how those comp 
(Hinds could be dangerous if not well tethered 
Geometry: the lousy theorems and the perpendi- 
culars . . . those vertical erections which bisect hori¬ 
zontal crazes. . . 

I studied until my mind chirped with lessons. I 
knew, hut 1 didn't admit Lo Caroline that I was 
fighting the formidable. Just messing with time, 

I wasn’t the type to succeed through forced lessons, 
Although the tutor encouraged me widi fake correct 
marks, 1 rarely got the minimum pass marks. After 
four months of rht\ and night studies, 1 gave up, hui 
kept on fooling Caroline that I was still pushing on 
Then, the w-orst happened. Caroline was pregnant 
She disclosed the news to me during one of out 
niijhl meetings. I wasn't surprised, but I cared. 

'How old is it?’ I asked in a startled note. 

•Three months.’ she said. ‘I could have told yot 
before, but I was seared and 1 wasn t sure. 
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Silence befell us. Was I worried: 

'What do we do now? 1 1 asked. 

'I don't know,’ She didn’t sound as frightened as 1. 

I did some quick thinking. Something had to be 
done fast. This was a critical turning point in mv fife. 

It was tantamount to a disaster. 

Abortion? i thought, I didn’t know how abortions 
were administered, but 1 knew they were as danger¬ 
ous as snake s venom. That was out. 

‘I-will-marry-you’ talk was out of the question. 
That she knew as well as I did. There was only one 
way out; get out of the place before her parents got 
to know what was going on. But I couldn't imagine 
life without Caroline around. Despite the compli¬ 
cations of the situation, 1 had developed a strong love 
for her. She had given me a sense of pride. She had 
made me believe that I was a man. She had destroyed 
the powerful barrier between her and me. She had 
ignored her merit for my sake. While nobody else had 
pver cared nut my future p she had cared . < < Oh 
God, why did we ever start this! 

‘Caroline,' I said, ‘if your parents come to know 
this. I will be in trouble. As l look al it, there is no 
way out except for me to get out of this place at the 
first available chance.’ 

‘How dare you?’ she protested. 'Can you possibly 
walk out on me and leave me to face my parents 
alone?' 

"But what can 1 do? I argued. *My presence will 
only make things worse. Your father will not let me 
getaway with it. He might even have me jailed/ 

She was silent because she saw the sense in my 
appeals. She seemed to think parallel to me. but she 
was still impulsive. 

At that moment, 1 had a mind to suggesting 
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investigate the possibilities of such a ,«" ' l ’" ^ 

UaS nsky ' bu < b was equally dangerouf‘ r T 1 
remain pregnant. ior her t . 

All right,' she said at last. 'It will be some , 

before they notice it. We'll keep it a secret until 

, longer P“S"ble to hide. Meanwhile, promise L 
that you won t go.’ “ ^ 

1 here was nothing I would have loved better \hdj 
to stay, but there was nothing I dreaded more iht- 
facing Kahuthu to explain why Caroline was cJ 

nant. Now I was sure that she didn't consider 
abortion as a remedy. 

I thought lor a while. It was no use arguing with 
her. It would be an endless argument with no 
solution, 

‘1 promise i'll stay,’ l said. 

She embraced me passionately. It hurt me lo 
imagine that she was not made for me. The chances 
were a hundred lo zero that she was embracing me 
for maybe the last time. 1 had already made up my 
mind to resign die next day. She would be in school 
when I tendered my resignation. What a surprise 
she was going to have, when she came back from 
school to find me gone! And me, somewhere in the 
remote reserves, I would be lamenting for her. 

‘Somehow, 1 I said to myself silently, Til meet 
her again under favorable conditions! But I didn’i 
convince myself. 

The next day, i woke up earlier than usual. 
Actually I didn’t wake up, but rose front the bed- 
1 hadn’t slept a wink. My eyes were sore after_stann( 
imo the darkness all night. Caroline, as usual had k 

shortly before dawn. 
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At 7.30. the usual government vehicle with a 
uniformed chauffeur came to collect Caroline. 1 
watched through the window as she sauntered to 
wards the car. In her school uniform, a grey skirt 
and white blouse, she looked so innocent and delicate 
that I felt a spasm of guilt at imagining what was 
coming to her. She entered the car and looked 
towards my direction, as if she was aw r are that I was 
watching her. My heart gave a lurch when the car 
nulled out ansi removed Caroline from the vicinity. 
‘Till we meet! 1 1 murmured to myself, A hot tear- 
drop flowed down my cheek. 

As Kahuthu never reported on duty eajlier than 
eight o’clock, 1 found him having breakfast. He gave 
me the usual casual look, half hostile and half godly. 

'Sir, 1 am resigning/ 1 said politely. 

He gaped at me. A ham sandwich in his hand 
remained suspended in mid-motion. 

What was that again?' he asked. 

‘f am going home. Sir.’ 

Hr looked at me as if if was ihe Tirsi time he had 
ever seen me. Then he resumed munching his ham. 

‘What is so wonderful about home?' he asked at 
last. 

i want to do some farming. 

Again he gave me a hard stare, lie was wondering 
how a cheap creature like me could own a farm which 
produced more than the salary of a house boy. People 
of my class were noi supposed to own I arms. 

‘Why come to me?* he snarled. 'Don’t you know 
the tight person to see?* This came as a complete 
surprise. I had ex pec led him to haggle with me and 
probably persuade me to stay on. After six years of 
perfect sen 1 ice, I thought 1 deserved some tredit, 
These rich ass-holes, l thought furiously. They never 
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-trashed. ** lheir lurn to command. 
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diarrhoea. 8 Wlth me was Uke partin 8 with 


As I walked out of the room, I Felt dishonoured 
nu mutated, uji warned and valueless. 1 instantly deve 
loped a strong hatred of rich men. 


Chapter Three 

For the seventh consecutive night, the heralds of 
dawn found me still awake. A dog howled somewhere 
across the hills in reply to another dog. In mv 
Min . te hut, I could hear Giceru the he-goat chasing 
iNjiru the she-goat. Puh! „ , . Mymymymymym- 

my my my y-y-y . * ■ ■ So sexy was Giceru that when 
there was no sH ■ •' to mate with, he would chase 
his own brothers or make Jove to trees. He even raped 
his own kids. 

In this place, rats didn t use family planning. They 
knew how to welcome a visitor, especially if he was 
fresh from town, where his heels had grown soft from 
wearing shoes every day. 

One rat couldn t understand why I was so mean 
with my heels. 11 kept on sniffing at my heels when¬ 
ever I showed signs of sleep. But unfortunately, 
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sleep was no more a pari of my life. I was like a 
watchdog. 

Il was now a week since I had Icfi Kuhuihu’s place 
:tnd settled on the half hectare of land which was the 
only properly for my parents, my three brothers, and 
me. All my brothers were married, with at least three 
kids each. Two were labourers in a nearby sawmill, 
while the third one earned his living by tilling the 
exhausted plot. My mother tilled the land while my 
ageing father spent his days swallowing the native 
murattna. 1 hardly saw him except when somebody 
called in to report that the old man had been located 
lying in a ditch some distance away. Then I, or one 
of my brothers, would go to collect him and stagger 
home with him. Old people must be accorded all due 
respect by their children. Even when they shit on 
themselves at beer parties. 

My dreams were haunted by Caroline, I kept on 
wondering what she was doing and how she was 
fcditig about me. Was she missing me as much as I 
was missin ; her? Had she told her Father about the 
pregnancy? What was going to happen when her 
father found out? Many unpleasant .a 11 >can happen 
when a hobo like me impregnates the daughter of a 
Black Duke like kahuthu. But since nothing had 
happened so far, l shifted mind to the immediate 
problem; what to do for a living. 

With my limited education, the only income 1 
could expect to earn in the Future was through 
manual work, f had already made up my mind to 
star! something really worth doing. After a careful 
survey of various petty prospects, 1 made up my mind 
to be a carpenter. The idea was given to me by an old, 
friend called Zakayo. 

Zakayo owned a small workshop near ihc local 
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and later work on a fifty-fifty basis. A, I Hi“h‘*?“ 
* IX , n,on,hs ' pay almost intact. I deeded m " 

Zakayo a half of it. d lo B ,vc 

For the next two weeks, I spent my days fa d* 
workshop with Zakayo teaching me a few tricks 
about the tedious job My muscles started hardening 
my veins protruded like potatoes pushing up to the 
surface of the soil, and blisters covered my palms like 
a leper’s. 

Carpenters are cursed! They’ll never get away with 
anything not after they made the cross on which 
Jesus was crucified. 

To my disappointment, the business wasn’t as 
booming as Zakayo had led me to believe. The de¬ 
nt and for coffins wasn’t promising. People in this 
area didn't die in large numbers, And contrary to 



/ ,ka\ all elation 3, some people hild their d^ad 
f| t .: i• . buried without coffins—just like planting 

potatoes 

\ man whose father had died isked me when I 
ked to him about burying the deceased with 
11 ,,ri,j 111 'What is the use of j coffin if white ants can 
* onsumc il and reach the body?" 

If, iwi-ver. the business earned us enough income to 
. .tier I - -ini l<iih financial commitment: and a little 
saving. I adjusted myself to the prevailing circum¬ 
stances; trying to save as much as 1 could. But my 
efforts were interrupted vs hen one event ig Caroline 
suddenly appeared. 

1 was ■ hatting with my mother outside her hut 
when she looked up the path leading in tit our home. 

1 Y sLranger is looming here/ sh>- announced. 

I foll"W(‘d her look and made out the u: mbtakable 
figure of Caroline. My heart jciked with apprehen¬ 
sion. it is difficult to explain how l felt 1 speech- 
j, ,sh watched hei walk towards us. I ven today, 
whet) I set* *i schoolgirl wearing a gre\ skirt, my 
stomat h i on tracts with a cold spasm. 

Iill now. I hadn't mentioned Caroline to my 
mo the p. nor why 1 had resigned. She was taken aback 
to see my expression. 

‘Dn von know her?' she asked, her eyes searching 
my Lice. 

‘Yes,* I said in a hoarse voice. 

Before she could seek Further . xp lunation, Caroline 
jc.|. hetl us. I couldn't hold back the urge to meet her. 

'Moo did sou come here?' I asked, locking my 

■ 

hand in hers. 

1 asked the way/ she said. 'Your lunny name 
made it easier for me because there are not many 
people with such a name in this region. 
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I lookrd .it my molhrr <<)iyly. I Jim ii (Uo,| U|r 
daughter of my lurmn Ihm*, Kjihiiiliu , 1 

My inothri smiled .it her amiably. Ihm , , 

(IUu.lI ill (hrif Nisi meeting. Oaioliiir | , 

offer ihr traditional grtfeiingn She looked ii i ui t 
help hi irtnrii I looked al my rnoiher in Wui t 
lh.it ihi'i w.i> not ,i lypital gnl Shi wa* | J|n , li( | |1 
m .m .itmosjihrir where liaditloo.il i,'ir>in., 
legends She imdrfMoocI my rnr image lf „| 

( .ii oline a pathrtii smile 

'Welcome.' tnv moihri s.ucl .ind itriilnl t ■. |, 
hn'ti’lf preparing Some | long loi die gnr\l 

I ter! Caroline in my mother's hm, hccatjur 
wasn't tn keeping with out cull me I'm ,, riil)1 . 
receive .i I ally in 1 1 is room when ihr parent) , . 
watihirig. Tin- Lu l lh.it [here was no heparan Lit.], 
room explained why I li.nl to r.ikr ftri io my moil mi 
house. 

he sat on stools nriit (hr health, A glowing I'mhrr 
lie tween (he three cooking stones was sending n r , 
curl of smoke .ill over ihe room. I didn't dare tool ,n 
Caroline in tbr face. 1 was ashamed ol my own 
poverty- to Caroline, a Iml like this one was 
supposed to Ire somewhere in ihr museum. As f cast 
a glance at her, 1 caught her si mimixing the room the 
tsjy 4 scientist would scrutinize a dwilling onte 
occupied In Slone Age men. 

How is Nairobi? 1 asked to keep her busy. 

She had a problem m answering me. Her throat 
.cs half choked by ihe smoke criming from the 
embers and her eyes were wet with tears. This smoke 
caii realty hurl the eyes, especially if the victim is 
msidi a small hut witli no ventilation. 

Nairobi was all right tins morning,* she said. 
*llow is your family?' 
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*AU right/ 

\ yhori silence followed. The only noticeable 

u nrt was that of nn mother’s ;ixe as she split wood 
outside. She was definitely wondering why this 
expensive-looting girt had dec idee! t" visit its at swell 
jm odd hour and in such a peculiar way. I was equally 

worried. 

Uh ,( made you come at this time of the evening?' 

J ask'. *1. 

‘Pi -I>lems They now know.' 

I had expected that. I wanted details. 

‘This morning.' she said, ‘we were taken For the 
occasional medical examination. The doctor immed¬ 
iately, knew that 1 was pregnant. He didn’t tell me but 
I saw him make a note of it. To make it worse, he 
kti 'ws rm father. He tohl me to remind him of my 
father's telephone number, giving an excuse that it 
was a Jong time since the\ had met and he wanted to 
have a chat with him. Obviously he wanted to contact 
my father and tett him what he’d discovered.' 

’Did vou give him the number?’ I asked. My voice 
was rattling. 

What was the point of hiding it? Even if l didn’t 
tell him, there was a directory nearby, Alter all, it is 
very easy for anybody to contact my father.’ 

‘Then? 1 1 sighed. 

*[ didn't know what to do. I knew that by the time 
1 reached home my father would be yearning u> get 
his hands on me. How could I face him? So 1 decided 
to run away before the news reached him. Immediate¬ 
ly after leaving the doctor, 1 stealthily made for the 
city i entre where I caught a bus to tins place. I didn’t 
know it was that lar.’ 

I brooded for a long moment. Was I dreaming? No, 
this was real. 








‘What do you intend to do now?' j ^ , 

Go with you to my father. You are " 
can explain to him what happened and -rT V 
want lo do.’ ' v hat y 
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For a brief moment, I had a vision of K; h , , 
thick man with a stiff neck like that of a * hl ' lUut; ,l 
eyes which only looked ai expensive rhinlT'-!'"' 
which despised all cheap things. I saw him lookin'^ 
me as if I was a worm wiggling in his meal and J, 
ing, ‘Why come to me?’ 

What a joke! If Caroline expected me to face he 
father, there was something wrong with her mind 
‘You know you are asking the impossible/I said 
apologetically. The best [ can expect from y 0Ur 
father is a broken rib. I am sorry, but 1 can’t face him 
in any kind of dialogue. Maybe in a courtroom? 

if that is the case/ she said. TU stay with you 
here, ’ 

‘But Caroline, I protested, “you can't possibly live 
here. In the first place, you won’t be able to tolerate 
the conditions of Lhis place We are poor people with 
no signs ol improvement in the forseeable future 
You just can't live here. On the other hand, your 
father can cause trouble for me. I'd be charged with 
abducting you, I don't know what die law would do 
with me.’ 

She star Led sobbing. 1 feared that my mother 
would come and find lier in (hat state, but as she 
came staggering in with a bundle of wood, Caroline 
composed herself. 

.My mother joined us and started feeding the bre 
with wood. She didn’t seem anxious to know what all 
this was about, although the expression on her fan* 
indicated that she smelt trouble. She avoided looking 
at Caroline because of the latter’s outrageously short 





s kiri. Silling on :i siocil, her thighs were exposed up 
to her pants. This was oil right with the new 
generation which didn’t regard the thii'hs as private 
!■ <its, but to a woman of my mother’s age, every* 
r .iriit above the knee was a private part. 

U'hy don’t you lell your mother what is going on?' 
Caroline said in English. My mother knew no English. 

'You think, it is necessary? 1 

■You air keeping her in suspense, 1 

She was right. My mother was beginning to show 
signs of impatience and disappointment. As any other 
mother would, she was entitled to know what was 
.;q][ 1£ on between her son and this lovely and sophis¬ 
ticated girl 

1 struggled to find words which would fit into this 
kind of conversation. It is hard to talk to parents 
especially when you are explaining the improbable¬ 
st becomes hell when your parents laugh at you. That 
was vvhat 1 feared: my mother laughing at me. 

’You are in trouble?' That was my mother. Oh 
lovely mother! Just as l was struggling for words, she 
came to my aid. 

‘Sort of trouble^ I said, feeling relieved. 

‘You came here because you impregnated your 
masters daughter?' 

1 laughed. So did Caroline. 

4 %/ 1 

1 t'S, 

‘And now she has come to took for you ” 

‘Yes. 1 

*D-»es her father know that slu is here?’ 

’No. 1 

‘Arc you intending to marry her?’ Oh Mother , 
flow? 

As I didn't reply, Caroline looked hard at me* My 
mother went on stirring the porridge. 
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■Yes.’ Oh God. what am I saying! 

My mother smiled and satd nothing for a while 
Caroline was looking outside, I couldn’t tel] what 


effects the three letter word had on her. 


rc 

li 

r. 


’Then you 11 have to talk to her father,’ mother 
went on. ‘Otherwise itll look as if you've stolen his 


daughter.’ 

] wished she could understand what that meant. 
She was deliberately fooling me She was just trying 
to make a man out of me when she very well knew 
the incredibility of such a situation. On my part, I 
didn’t want to show her that 1 was incapable of 
negotiating for a wife—no matter what kind of father 
the wife-Lu-be had. 

Briefly . that was the end of the talk with my 
mother. As I didn't say yes or no. she let the matter 
end there. Bui right inside she knew that a yes or no 
had fine ultimate goal: trouble, 

That evening, the whole family gathered in my 
hut* They were all anxious l.o see this popular digni¬ 
tary's daughtei who wanted to marry [he down¬ 
trodden sun of a mural mo toper. My brothers came 
with packets of sugar. Their wives brought food, 
spedallv prepared for this great, great day when 
Chuma w r as to be regarded as a mart. Even my father 
cancelled his usual trip to the beer party 

Man! It is wonderful u> be applauded by well- 
wishers when they think you arc gening married. But 
it is equally disheartening it the girl you love is the 
daughter of a Black Duke who is not aware of such 
arrangements You should have seen the laces of 
those who were wishing me well. They tried to hide it 
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]( (ip protect mr from an invisible grabber* 

Later lire party came to an end and every body 
returned to their quarters. leaving Caroline and hk 
to ourselves. Despite the vast difference between hen 
father’s hungalow and my slum, she looked enthralled 
and no! very much out of place. Among my I amity 
members, she had looked like a white missionary 
teaching native pagans how to say 'Hail Mary. But 
now as we chatted in low voices, she looked 
completely relaxed. Could she change, 1 wondered? 

1 wished she could. 1 tried to liken her case to similar 
cases. Oh yes. she could if she wanted. Take tor 
instance the case of that president who was deposed: 
he now lives in hiding. No motorcades to escort him, 
no soldiers to salute him, no jubilant crowds to cheer 
him; no glories, nothing but hiding. And that Sultan 
of Zanzibar who had to run for his hie when he was 
dethroned: now 1 hear he lives in a backyard some¬ 
where m Europe. No more servants and women to 
attend him, no more living m the splendid paU« 
Could Caroline adjust herself as those people had? 
Could she accept what fate had given her and forget 
what fate had robbed he, oP Maybe she would, 
coni I or ted myself, bin tha. would not lie the end nl 
the problems, 1'here was her father U> dunk of. 

[sj llW thru mV parents were aware ol my intention 
u> take Caroline for a wile, I had the privilege ol 
sleeping under the same ruol with her. Experience 
fi rstt negotiations later. But it made me feel very 
awkward to think rhal m\ mother and everybody was 
aware of what i was doing with Iter inside die hut. 1 
even imagined my mother listening carefully to all 

that was going on. . . . 

The niehi was lovely because ibis time wc bad '"> 
fear of an intruder like Kuhuthu spoilm B our love 
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Chapter Four 


Whal ,s . ' VTOn S witf ' you Chuma?’ Zakavo Mkfl | u 

W Vr ,g ■ //f Uf W °° d hul hls C V« were on / 
Nothing, ] said. ‘Only tired. 1 

Cnme on, lie insisted. 'I hear you have brought i 
princess home/ 

I tlidn i like the way he put il 
‘ ielj me/ he went on. is u true that you are 
marrying the daughter of a famous tycoon?’ 

Who told you?' I asked, feeling a sense of pride. 
Who doesn’t know? Such a rare happening ii 
bound io raise a Jot ol speculation among the neigh 
hours, 1 hat is what is being whispered all round 
J hey say you are the most daring man in this locat¬ 
ion. They envy you because you have bought your 
seif a ticket to wealth.’ 

‘Are you praising me or mocking me?' I asked hd 

annoyed. . 

‘Why should I mock you? I wish 1 was in y< fLl 

shoes/ 
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! h.ui vowed not to discuss Caroline with anybody. 

Jn the first place, nobody was likely lo Help me out 
ia | the jam 1 was in Secondly 1 wanted 10 keep my 
ifi dir with Caroline as secret as possible, so that when 
ihe worst happened, nobody would have any advance 
knowledge of whai was going on. But as Lhings were 
now. I realized how hard it was to hide the truth. 1 
told Zakayo all about it. hoping that he could suggest 
a solution. 

‘I see you are in trouble,' he said at last- ‘As things 
arc, there is only one way out,' 

‘What?' I asked hopefully. 

‘Get married in the District Commissioner’s 
Office/ 

1 felt like kissing Zakayo. Why hadn’t 1 thought of 
ji? \ couple could always get married in the D.C.’s 
OH ice regardless of objections from parents. This 
was a constitutional ruling and nobody no matter 
how big could defy it- And the only condition was 
that the couple were mature people. 

That morning 1 had cheated Caroline by telling 
her thai 1 was going to see her parents. This was the 
third consecutive day of our living together as man 
and wife while the matrimonial formalities remained 
i wait-and-see case. What Kahuthu was doing was a 
puzzle to us, but one thing was certain; he was ran¬ 
sacking the whole country looking for his daughter. I 
wasn’t surprised dial he hadn’t thought of coining to 
my place. To him, I suppose it was unimaginable that 
his daughter could be with me. 

But on the other hand,’ Zakayo interrupted my 
thoughts, *you have to convince the D.C. that you 
have been refused marriage. II you don’t do that, you 
will be charged with eloping and things will be tough 
for you.’ 
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‘But I have just told you how 
face that brute. If 1 do, maybe you ■if' r ° Us 11 k 
again. These big people have so much in'nZ '^ 
.hey tan even shoot you and get away wj t h !h "‘ 
Zakayo nodded with understanding 'The. r 
matter, you can send elders. Though your i ‘ h * 
brute, he must have some respect reserved for u!' L 
He will definitely kick them out, but then, Vo '’ >k ! 
be free of blame should he sue you for doping ’ 

I thought over Zakayo p s words for a long moment 
What a fool I had been! I-could have solved t }- n ' ; 
puzzle as soon as Caroline had agreed to live wit! 
me, I should have sent elders to see Kahuthu, know, 
ing very well that this would force a showdown I 
would then be able to establish a case before the D,C, 
ill admit to you that you have come to my rescue 
just as 1 was about to go crazy. May 1 tell you that I 
have just thought of rushing home to make arrange' 
mcnts for elders to see the girl’s father tomorrow 


morning?' 

Zakayo smiled wryly. ‘You better do it before iris 
too late.’ 

I prepared to depart, 

'By the way, 1 Zakayo said, ‘are you sure that you 
live with the girl happily?’ 

‘Yes,’ 1 said. 'Why not?’ 

*1 was just asking. This is a rare case, and as >' 0, ‘ T 
friend, I fed I am entitled to ask you very F rso1 ^ 
questions. How have you fared with htr or 

last three days?' . ■- 

‘All right, I am satisfied with the way she is - J 

inc herself to her new surroundings.’ 

He nodded casually, but his expression 


doubtful. 

‘I don’t mean to 


discourage you, but listen to thi 
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a woman in love will do anything to keep her lover. 
They say love is blind, but it doesn’t remain blind 
forever. Only when obstacles crowd in does blind love 
start to see. That is when trouble starts—enough 
trouble to make a man hang himself or break free 
from the law.’ 

‘Why are you telling me all this?’ I was unable to 
control myself. 

‘Don’t take me wrongly,' he said apologetically, 
i am not accusing you or anybody in particular. 
These things happen.’ 

I didn’t wish him farewell as I walked out of the 
workshop. 

Elders are the most daredevil creatures that walk 
in the remote urban areas. I ell them that you are 
intending to marry' the daughter of Fire, and they’ll 
definitely walk into the fire to mediate for you. 
As a matter of tradition, they reserve the prerogative 
of negotSiting for an intended wedding no matter 
how comp .cated it is. As a young clansman seeking 
their help in such cases, they would be failing you if 
they didn't respond to your appeal. 

1 didn't have to go far in search of a contingent of 
elders to go to contend with Kahulhu. i found my 
father in his usual drinking place among a throng of 
ciders. My appearance was a gift tc them because 1 
had to buy them a couple of small bottles of bear, or 
'tu-smalls/ as they were called. That alone made me 
a hero. When later 1 told my father about my 
problem, he called a number of his fellow drinkers 
into a private audience and told them what was going 
on. Nearly all of them were willing to go and tackle 
Kabulhu the next day. 

1 was more amused than disturbed. If only these 
fishes knew' whom they would be up against, I 
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thought, they would have second th< m h 
since I was using them to establish a case rad ' B ' 
negotiate a case, I let them think that it t 
easy- It sort of embarrassed me to think of -r L '^ 1 
of reception they wodd get from Kah mhu , . 

had to be that way and that way only, After dl • 
other service could J ever expect from mv hth -7 ^ 
his beer-sodden group? 

i was invited to join the elders for discussion 
which obviously entailed buying more beers. Bricflv' 
they told me what was required of me. A sum of \ m 
hundred shillings was to be the 'stealing fee’ because 
I had taken Kahuthu’s daughter without his know 
ledge and that amounted to stealing. Of course I had 
to pay their expenses. 

A drama started when I told the elders that they 
were to go alone, without me or Caroline, 

‘It is unnatural/ protested one elder. ‘How can wc 
go to bargain for something out of sight and for 

somebody out of sight?’ 

I nearly told them what the situation was, but I 
didn’t want to scare them. I had to cultivate a good 
excuse to justify my stand. 

‘My presence will only make things worse, and will 
probably foreclose any possibility of negotiation, 

I explained. “But if you go and soothe him, wc 11 
airange for a day when we shall all go to see him. 

They exchanged glances. ‘For that matter, said the 
chief spokesman, ‘our mission will be solely to report 
that you have his daughter with you and we are 
willing to negotiate for your marriage/ 

'Briefly/ I said. 

They agreed. 

The next morning, a dramatic scene took pla^ 
outside my hut. Six ciders were anxiously wailing 
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my directions. The dramatic part of it was how they 
were dressed. As the} were going to meet a very 
important person, they had done everything possible 
to make themselves presentable for that special 
mission. One had his white hair well combed and 
neatly parted. Another one had on an over-sized suit 
which he must have borrowed From his son. By the 
way he was behaving, it was clear that he had never 
worn a suit he Fore. The belt line was above his 
stomach and the creases were facing sideways. 
Another one had taken the trouble to borrow spect¬ 
acles because he believed Lhat spectacled men looked 
smart and civilized. My father outdid them all. He 
had spem the whole night preparing himself For the 
occasion. His feet which had previously looked like 
yams were now shining after he had worked on them 
with a bathing stone. For the First time in his sixty 
years, he was going to wear shoes. He had a problem 
in deciding which shoe to put on his right foot and 
which one should go into the other. Worse even, the 
shoes belonged to mv brother whose size was number 
nine while my father’s size was number seven. You 
should have seen the way he dragged his feet, not sure 
that the shoes were still following him. You should 
also have seen how he wore the tie. It was outside 
the dirty collar and stuck out like a hangman’s rope. 

1 gave them the details of how to find Kahuthu’s 
house. The arrangement was for them to be there 
before lunch, because kuhuthu never failed to go 
home for lunch. Among them was a younger man 
who had been to the city of Nairobi before, and who 
was to guide them. 

When at last they departed, I watched them with 
sorrow. 1 Felt sorry for them and for myseli. It 
reminded me of the story ol Moses and the inlamous 


and nit? paved the way otit of prison, 3 lee] much 
happier here with you than with my parents. 

'But don't forget that your education has been 
interrupted.' 

‘It is even better that way. My examination is due 
in three months. Now' wc can study together . . , 

She remembered something. ‘By the way, l haven t 
seen you studying since I tame.’ 

‘Tension/ I lied. ‘How could i concentrate when so 
many things are happening?' 

But you are s [ill anxious to see it through. 1 

'Of course, yes/ I meant it. I had decided to re¬ 
sume my studies because now l had ample time and 
Caroline was handy. Unlike before, when 1 had 
studied blindly with no particular motive, this time 
I had .1 motive: to close up the wide gap between 
Caroline and me. 

Working on the maximum of lime and distance 
involved, i expected the mission of elders to be back 
ahei dusk. So 1 was surprised when at 6 p.m. a child 
came running to the riverside and announced that 
we had visitors. I stretched up and saw who the 
visitors were. 

II I haven't told you why 1 had decided not to 
go to the workshop that afternoon, it was because 
I had expected this to happen. On the first point 
of information, Kahuthu was bound to react one 
or two ways; either take his time to decide how' to 
handle me, or come straight. 11c bad dot ided to conit 
straight. 

When 1 saw what we were up against, my heart 
skipped a beat, Kahuthu wasn t taking a chance, lit 
had used his influence properly. The whole place 
was infested with police. I heir target was me, 

it is difficult to explain what happened within 
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I lixir*ion of Kpvrii 

Moses himself. They cve^had’^Tl- <Jeler, iW( ll;r , 

onc Mos « had. But .hc'cBft ^ suff » lik-'' 
!' lne ^ Moses and this tll ' e ^ b "*5 « 

,r 'nuufonned into snakes « i Mif& "W 
h,s l -fore the Pharaoh. MiradesJadT ^ 

""" °hhvion. And as it was 1''’" P:ust ' 

Pertorm a mtracle if Kahuthu was£1'" ha<l ' 
Kuhuihu and Pharaoh were identical 5 10 ttlCm 

I didn t go to the workshoo tin? 

Caroline dour: by the riverXwh er c W ?Z 
Lhe background of splashing water. ' 

*IVc got a feeiing something horrible is 
happen, I stud. ‘As soon as your father knows d„: 

you arc here, a lot of nasty things are bound to 
happen.’ 

‘Bm what ran we do?' she said desperately. ‘Whji 
ever happens, good or had, a problem will have been 
solved. At least, we shall save my father from looking 
for me further.’ 

‘Tell me, what il your lather comes for you and 
takes you with him?' 

I I won’t go.’ 

‘And if he uses force?' 

‘Thai is something else, bul I'll frghl before he 

it/ > ■ 

She held my hand firmly and said, Chuma, t- 11 

might look ridiculous to you, but let nic 
won't deceive you by saying that I love 15 , d 

life that much, but it is far better than being ' , maJI 
in a palace with no outside contact. J ' , p | fl 
being, not a pet in a cage I like mixing 
visiting places, seeing jungles, mountai i 
children" playing and all the other yoU 

person is entitled to see. VIhat iiappe 
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that short time, because I saw very i lul . 
Caroline anti I stood like a pair of criminal! ' ! " 
a liring squad. She grabbed tnv shirt firi„|’v 
expecting me to protect her from the adv^i,." 
party. I hat is another inborn weakness with won 
Just because you are a man, they think you 
protect them from a cannon ball, 

Kahmhu was the first one to reach me, followed 
by his gang of policemen. He wasn’t in the mood to 
ask questions and I wasn’t in a position to answer 
them. From that moment, I was like a fbothaJI, 
In the confusion that followed, l heard a woman 
scream* but I was too busy to care. 


Chapter Five 


When 1 think of judges, 1 think of God. Because like 
God, a judge decides the fate of a man. just as God 
decides to kill one of His creatures, a judge condemns 
some hod y to death. 

Judges don’t have hearts. Their hearts arc engraved 
with Penal Codes. It is very easy for them to give the 
ruling: ‘ Ten years jail and fourteen strokes.’ 

Woe unto you if you are brought before a judge 
who is suffering from a hangover or diarrhoea! In a 
hurry' to rush to the toilets, he won’t bother to 
consider your case seriously. He will leave you at 
the mercy of the merciless Penal Code. That was 
what I feared as I waited for judgement. 

The usual godly atmosphere hung inside the 
packed courtroom. The judge, clad in his official 
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gowns represented a kind of earthly god, while the 
clerk, the journalists and the police served as his 
angels. 

Sitting at the prosecution table was the stock) 
prosecutor for whom I wished anything from heart 
failure to a fall from the topmost storey of the Ken* 
yatta Conference Centre, Seated in the first row of 
the congregation were Kahuthu and his wife* The civil 
servant looked like a deposed president hiding among 
peasants. My entire family and friends sat in the 
middle rows, the furthest distance from the Kahu- 
thus. 

On this day* the judge was going to give a ruling on 
a very rare case, It wasn’t very usual for a poor 
carpenter, an ex-houseboy to have a row with a senior 
civil servant over his daughter. It was equally rare foT 
an educated, sophisticated and cultured girl to have 
anything to do with a plebeian like me. 

At the first hearing, the Court had heard how 
Chuma. a carpenter by profession had forcibly abd* 
ucted Caroline Wambui, the daughter of a respectable 
man. The charges went as far as stating dial I had 
behaved in a way likely to cause a breach of the peace 
in that 1 had resisted arrest. That explained why my 
face was battered: a scuffle with the police. 

At the second hearing, witnesses bad clashed with 
the prosecution almost to the point ol open war. 
Boldly calling the police liars, one of my relatives had 
made it clear that he was going to help me file a suit 
against the State, for the treatment I had received 
from the police, even if it meant selling all his land. 

The most enthralling witnesses were the elders 
who had gone to see Kahuthu, They made the court 
almost burst with restrained laughter when they 
related how Kahuthu had thrown away their walking 
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staffs leaving their weak ] cg5 ^ 
father had lost his shoes, which didn't _ c , 
pcrly in any case in the rush to g et 11 ?)r 

bully who had no respect for the tide j !> lr ° m 
elder had stumbled and nearly lost ^ ' 
teeth. He explained that since this bar] niriJI1lh g 
time for him to wear trousers, his move*" ^ ^ rs| 
been hampered as he tried to get out of h ^ 

The bespectacled elder had lost one eye-el ^ ^ ace ‘ 
realized it because it was hard for him to nop*^ n0t 
anything transparent was missing. ° lce 

Th, most interesting spectacle in the courtroom 
was Caroline. She had remained deaf to all i - : 

The obvious reason was that she had been io!d 
her parents what to say against me. A couple J[ 
limes, she had opened her mouth to say somethin 
but when she looked in my direction, she became 
tongue-tied. Apparently she wanted to disappoint 
neither her parents nor me. And that had made the 
judge very suspicious. It made everybody wonder 
what the judge was going to rule, 

The moment of tension came when the judge 
shuffled ihe files before him and looked straight 
at Caroline, 

Caroline Wambui,’ he called. 

Her mother gestured for her to stand up. 

‘Do you know that man? 1 the judge pointed at 
me, 

^ e s,’ she said in a faint voice, 

‘Is it true that he detained you in his home without 
your consent?’ 

She looked around helplessly. 1 saw her mother 
trying to wink at her, but she avoided meeting « 
eyes. 

The judge repeated the question. 
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♦jsj 0 J went there myself and decided to stay. 

Whispers and sighs expressed the feelings of the 
iieople in the courtroom. Kahuthu fidgetet! as if his 
!eat was infested with biting ants. The expression on 
his wife’s face reminded me of something 1 had read 
about Sodom and Gomorah; the wife of Lot who liad 

turned into a pillar of salt. 

■Mas I suggest that you are, or you were in love 

with the accused?’ 

Again she looked around., and this lime our eyes 
met. 

'Yes.* More sighs and whispers, 

•Could it he likely that you were forced to disagree 
with your parents because they stood between you 
and your love?' 

‘Yes.* 

‘How old are you?‘ 

'Eighteen. 1 

‘That’s all,* the judge said, and then called my 
name. 

'Your honour,’ 1 nearly shouied. 

‘How old arc you?' 

‘Nineteen, Sir, 1 

‘That’s all. 1 

A deep silence hung in the courtroom. Tension 
mounted within me so that it became a problem 
to breathe. Looking across at Kahuthu 1 saw him 
busily mopping his shining face with a handkerchief. 
His wife was still in Sodom, 

The judge started his marathon ruling. 

l In view of the facts l>efore me, 1 find this case to 
he a special one, needing special consideration. 
Shirting with the accused, it lias been established that 
Symon Chuma is a law-abiding citizen who has 
worked for the plaintiff for a number of years, during 
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‘ J h>' id I elation that Chuma had 
running away with him and 
•i fabrication i n that Caroline has if | lned Vs, 
Wit., she who followed hint and decided to’stav " 
The accused acted in a cotnmendabh m 
K>r instance he stayed with Caroline in hTT" 
honte instead of hiding, as often happens in ?? 
cases He even took the trouble to setde the possible 
dispute in an orderly manner. There is str L m 
dence to support the allegation that Chuna sent 
elders to sec Caroline’s father with the intention oi 
starting formal negotiations leading to the marriage 
of the two lovers. 

‘However, I don’t approve of the way the accused 
and Caroline behaved in the first place. It led to the 
plaintiff worrying for three days about his daughter’s 
disappearance. Under such provocation, the plaintiff 
was bound to be rough with the accused when they 
met. If such a thing happened (he didn’t want to 
commit himself) the technicalities of the objective 
(not the law) would put the blame on the accused. 1 

He hesitated for a while, looked at the congrega¬ 
tion blankly and then prepared to pass the sentence. 

‘The court finds Symon Chuma not guilty of all 

the charges laid against him.’ 

Sotnebodv coughed, unable to restrain his emo¬ 
tional build-up. All eyes were directed at me like the 
™ns of an execution squad aiming atthe uctim 
Kahuthu made as if to rise, but the judge ha 
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thing more to *ay. 

*M;,y t also point out that the Law upholds 
personal liberties and freedom of determination. 
Caroline i> over sixteen and therefore mature enough 
(0 differentiate between bad and good. Chuma is 
nineteen, a mature male capable of looking after 
I unbelt. There is no law or individual who can stop 
ihc i wo from acting on their decision so long as there 
is u mutual consent hetween them/ 

Hurrah! You should have seen the reaction of the 


people, if a courtroom was a pub, the magistrate 
could have drowned in beer. Judge of Judges, spotless 
character, impartial, no fear or favour, may God keep 
him longer to judge people! 

What happened outside the court drew a crowd of 
spectators. Kahuthu and his wife stood at the end of 
the corridor as if their legs had rebelled. Shielded by 
my supporters, 1 slowly walked in the opposite direct¬ 
ion to avoid a possible confrontation with the 
bewildered couple, That gave Caroline an option to 
decide which direction to take -towards her parents 
or my group. 

As if the drama had been pre-arranged, Caroline 
had Jagged behind the diverting crowds. She hesitated 
for a while, looked across at her parents and in¬ 
decisively walked left. Then she increased her speed 
and walked towards me! 
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Chapter Six 
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•V m know what?’ Zakayo said v 
luckiest man living with a woman T ' nus 
> I'll admit to you that I didn't* 
provisional marriage to Iasi a week 
m<*nih since, and you seem to be livint. i, u 
^now Julius, tlie charcoal dealer ’h '' 
a g'rl .ar above his class. 1 tell vou he reallvT^'"* 
She cou dn t cat die kind of food we eat" “ 
mother brought her maize and beans, she euT?" 
grave] and refused to eat. She referred tn j d 11 
glue , and posho meal as ‘cement'. She had7o haw 
her own special food, prepared in Western fashion 
Mugo ended up penniless. Now he is serving a three 
year jail sentence after he was found giulty°of shop, 
lifting. His wonderful wife is enjoying herself with 
Ministers. 1 

l was beginning tu get fed up with Zakayo. He was 
always making indirect remarks about me. He had 
a way of cultivating stories which seemingly referred 
to other people, but which fitted my relationship 
with Caroline. Whatever motivated his flippancy was 
obvious: he wanted to find out how 1 was faring with 
Caroline. And that was Lbe last thing he was going to 
get from me. 

Since taking Caroline into my custody, (remember 
wc weren’t legally married), a number of events had 
followed one another. Firstly, she had a problem in 
coping with the transitional situation. For instance, 
her soft stomach couldn’t digest the kind of food that 
our financial status provided. This was to be ex¬ 
pected, taking into consideration that she^had >> 
brought up on exotic dishes and had hat. 
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rmnl iv ot mining with the leaser nauvrs whost 
'! “"’, t hs could digest anything soimi than .1 Tone. 
li«'.ddicatc backbone couldn’t bear a jar of water* 

J '.i lkc the oilier rural women who had grown up 
'V, (he work with donkeys, she had grown up 
firing die * omfort of her father’s wealth- 

\U ^ mother accorded us all the help she could 
^Gi\e her nmc,' she would tell me when Caroline was 
m difficulty, 'll takes time for a river to change its 

Another problem was language. As slated bet ore. 
Caroline had grown up speaking English as hei 
mother tongue, li was in hei system and cumbersome 
10 change. Once too often, she would speak to 
mother in English unaware that the old woman was 
deaf to that language. Mother would laugh it oft and 

sometimes mimic her jokingly. 

There was a moment of laughter when she caught a 
cal stealing milk. ‘You because’ 1 she shouted ai the 


*W|u do you call 1 cal ‘because?’ I asked with 

laughter. . t 

That's the word Caroline uses when she s angry, 

she said innocently. As tar as mother was concerned, 

1 he word ‘because was a kind <>! cusse. 

But we were all wearing masks to hide out mnei 
feelings. Caroline was only prelending to be one cd 
us. During her unguarded moments, l Saw her brood¬ 
ing. She slept late and often stirred restlessly in bed 
nil dawn, 1 saw pity and not love in her eves. 

I was living beyond my means. Although Caroline 
seemed to be becoming assimilated into the new en 
vironment, it was going to take tinn be lore she 
could chew a plateful of grams and call it a meal. V 
pitiful earnings were hardly enough to maintain her 
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previous style of lil,-. 

wanted lo make her hannv 
secure and proud „ f thc -WX- make t ,„ 

uiahand; a man who was supposed ch,,!m ' 

/ 7‘" i0 ' Whom shc had renounced'lie^ CI ,Cr . 

t dawned on me that l Wa , . , rr Privi-, 
another tell. My conscience was evoki/' ° P "^ 
"'ing; the conscience of a man over-reach" 10 , JlU ' U ’" 

1 started to feel haired r or everythin/ 8 hlll “ cl ' 

‘ 1C s!l ‘ ms - the Jiggers, thc rats, the u//"" 1 
everythtng else that reminded me of "//f inJ 

Before 1 met Caroline. 1 had never drei,"^ 
achieving anything beyond a bicycle and 
a tin-roofed slum. Now 1 was thinking V/' 
bungalows, servants and whatever else Caroline m i ’ 
ed by changing sides. She had already instilled nab 
mons into me. But 1 didn’t have thc vaguest idea 4 
which direction to go in or where to start the 
rich campaign* It occurred to me that ( had no brains. 
Yes, God didn ’t give me the brains for this kmd 
challenge. J was only a chic ken-brained fluke 1 

ou are growing thin, Caroline,* I said one even¬ 
ing. She was reading while 1 was staring absent 


mindedly at some map drawings* 

‘Don’t lei that bother you / shc said. 'I have several 
tough situations to cope with; my disgruntled 
parents, my studies, the pregnancy and the change ot 
climate* Time will overcome all/ 

‘*4 Jong time/ 1 said* 

‘Not so tong* My examination is due 
months. That will cancel out one problem* 
months after that, the baby will come; that caiu^ 
out the second problem. Alter that, * l0 

have cooled down and it wilt be the ng 1 
patch up the differences. I’ve got a 
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[(cvuIy mv mother is dearly missing me.* 

'Do vuu expect them to change their attitude 

towards us? 1 

‘One day they will- Don't forget 1 am their on I s 
daughter. 

The sorrowful note in her voice betrayed her 
feelings. I now realized that she wasn’t feeling Lhe 
same way as when she had first arrived. She was in 
a dilemma- 1 was to love her, but she needed security 
which only her parents could provide* 

‘Supposing your parents changed their attitude 
towards us. what is the best you can expect from 
them?’ 

They would recognize us and most likely help us. 
For instance, my father could help me get a good job 
after my examinations, lie could also use his influ¬ 
ence and secure you a good job.' 

All that was possible if Kahuthu made it so. If 
you are related to big fish like Kahuthu, you dotTt 
have Lu carry education certificates with you. .All you 
have to do is walk into an of I ice and Stan working. 
Duncan, for instance, was a semi-illiterate. But since 
he was a first cousin to a famous director, he was 
made a Sales Manager with a big firm- You should 
have heard him on the phone: ‘Harrow, thales manija 
thpeaking . . 

But the relationship between Kahuthu and ine was 
noi on that scale. Ours was a cat-and-mouse business. 
Instead of expecting help from him, I expected 
destruction. Till now, the possibility of revenge was 
not to be disregarded. Protection by law is not some¬ 
thing to rely on if you have a conflict with an influ¬ 
ential man. 

l l am thinking of resigning Irom this profession, 1 
said suddenly. 
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And tin U h_ u v t - 
'Anythin*- ,-hc m ’ ' ’’ m,: f l UCflt: (i 
;s..ci, , s ri ' '' r "" ubk • 

f J -ICi Hi y | L . 

me u, a , u , ;r a ; ik r. s 

NVanya did ;. V '^iness s b " ! " - . 

■ Ud u for only si x m . . ba Qtni n . 

A p eu K coi 404.' m( >nihs. { 

r^rjt iuit/ 1; U my d ' oi «.' she , ai<1 

!>he was obviously siartjed bv m . 

» u ^sh t . neither objected nor recommend^ dwi ' ll,i 
Zak .ay ,> wasn’t surprised when 1 , n M u 
mtemton to cancel the partnership. h ' m " 

What are you planning to do next?’ he 
1 told him. ie eTU bmc-\ 

! s 1 , lree COUntr O h(1 said With a voice („i| 
pity. Who knows, maybe that is your chaiirei 
success. With me. I’ll keep on wiih this job. y," 
never know what is coming. For instance, Joseph w- 
a carpenter like me. Yet, he was later 10 become th 
lather of Jesus.’ 

I laughed, if you think Jesus will be born of 
carpenter again, it won’t happen here. This is m 
Bethlehem and certainly not Nazareth.' 

‘So what do you suggest l do, transfer my businc 

to Bethlehem? ’ , . , 

‘1 f you can. At the rate the Jews and the Aral- 

killing one another, the demand lor ^° 

tremendous. But you i ff - vo ur$elf.' 

because you might end up m a coflm your. 

i'll miss you Chum a. 

‘I ’ll pray for V« u Zakay ”’ -, ers ?’ 

‘Wluii will you say m Y° t0 this pa rl 

‘HI P-V fbr ^‘S ^ comeS ’ y ° 

country. When that Whng 
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sure of making at least ten coffins a day,* 

‘Don t pray for that. \ ou scent to forget that your 
family lives in this part of the country. If cholera 
comes here, it won't choose.' 


Chapter Seven 


Karina market is a good place if you are a pickpocket. 
Saturday is the major market day when farmers 
from all over Mathana Division assemble to convert 
their sweat into money. AJI roads leading to the 
market are crammed with traffic: women plodding 
with heavy loads on their backs, men pedalling their 
bicycles, donkeys farting as they drag loaded carts, 
a stupid .^at leading its owner to the livestock mar¬ 
ket yard, thinking that it is being taken to green 
pasture and so on. 

Following the wise advice of John Nyanya, the 
man who claimed to have bought a Peugeot 404 
through the tomato business, I embarked on the 
trade. It required tolerance and patience. Above all, 
1 had to bear mixing with women who were the main 
suppliers of tomatoes, argue with them and partici¬ 
pate in their gossip. In the open market, rain was our 
chief customer. 

I swore to see it out and ignore (lie peculiar envi¬ 
ronment and company. According to Kiragu, the 
minimum profit per day was not Jess than a hundred 
shillings after buying several crates of tomatoes at a 
distributor's price and selling them at a wholesaler’s 
or retailer's price. Working on those figures, 1 thus 
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Cm,li„c. Th « •» ,^ 5 ™ 'h* 

But as it Was ,1 , ' fJr f ■ 

f'" tomatoes, the^arker 011 When iU ' 
were in cxcess of ^ ^ t0 ,^y 

'°%}' n " le "«•' 

le prosperous customers were ■ ' Crioria ^il 

big towns, who came with *dr l n Peo ^ W 
examined the crates of tomatoes on d‘ prr>Util 
more than a bribe to make those bi § £& “ '°° l 
tomatoes, ® e ^^yyour 

These are fresh from the garden,' a sc i| er wou|d 

1 *° f T cham - The ™rchan, would ,£f 
arms akimbo, look down at the seller and mention 
the price with no option to bargain. A short argument 
would follow and the merchant would threaten m 
move on if he couldn’t buy the goods at his price 
Rather than wait until the tomatoes rotted, the seller 
would yield and sell them at a give-away price. The 
merchants were taking advantage of the surplus 
production of tomatoes. They didn’t give a damn 
about the poor farmer who had sweated while ti ma 
the garden or the poor seller who laboured to 
the products to the market. It was a man-ear-^ 

business. _ t ffcceh'C* 

I realized with disgust that ofita ble.no 

me. The tomato business n0 ‘ P mat0 mono 

You can’t buy a *»#«?*”* old some ot* 
Nvanva had either stolen that car, or 

type of tomatoes. Not P'" k to ™‘ i f ' shouting i; '' 
^ After three full market days oi t , gaVe , 
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1 wanted money. Big money. 

For the next few days, 1 walked the streets of the 
small town like a lust dog looking for its master. I 
surveyed all possible ways of making good money, 
i interviewed everybody who seemed to have a sec re I 
of making money. 

This is not a bad business/ Kago the shoe-shiner 
told me. ‘But for an ambitious man like you* I'd not 
encourage you to be a shoe shiner. Men are not 
millipedes/ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ I asked. 

‘Do you know what a millipede is?* he asked 

quizzically. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How many legs has a millipede? ’ 

l I don’t know/ 

‘According to what the teacher told us, a millipede 
has a million legs. That is why it is called millipede, 
short for million legs/ 

I couldn’t comprehend what the joke was about, 

‘What has this business got to do with millipedes?’ 

Kago laughed loudly. ‘What I was trying to tell you 
is there aren’t many shoes to be polished in this 
small town. If men were millipedes, each man would 
wear a million shoes. With so many shoes to polish* 
a shoe-shine boy would be a millionaire in a day. 
But then, men are not and will never be millipedes. 
So there is no chance of a shoe-shiner becoming a 
millionaire/ 

1 laughed heartily. 

That is not all.' Kago went on. ‘Once you become 
a shoe-shiner, you have to put up with all kinds of 
shit. There are customers who want you to lick 
their shoes if the brush fails to make them gleam 
like the moon. Then there are the women; thank God 
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dial 4 woman lias never sat before yuu 
her shoes polished. The way they sit on t j 
You can’t avoid the temptation to look t,. s 
thighs. While one eye looks at the brush, :h| 
eye stealthily explores the thighs of die c ust , 
can tell you what kind of knickers my women • 
rners wear, 

Ms that great?’ I asked amusedly. 


Mf it is great to my eyes, that’s enough. m,,. 
amuses the eyes amuses the body,’ 

That was Kago the shoe-shiner. The man who knew 
more shoes than faces and more about knickers than 
legs. 

In order' to kill time, I associated with small time 
businessmen. The idea was not to gain anything from 
them, I was just curious to know how and why they 
liked their unyielding occupations. Maybe they could 
influence me into accepting what Fate had given me 
and stop the craving for what was beyond my reach. 

Muchomba the hand-cart pusher had something to 
tell me, 

Mt is very hard to be a cart-pusher. Very interesting 
too, A carl-pusher does die job of ten people at the 
same time: he is the engine, the front wheels (if the 
cart has only two rear wheels), the accelerator, the 
brakes, the horn and all the other ingredients that 
make up a moving machine. One advantage of this 
business is that it makes your muscles so hard that no 
dog can bite you and not see a dentist. The only 
trouble is when you want to take a woman. Shell 


call you a stone,’ 

That was Muchomba the mkokoteni man. Accoid^ 
ing to my judgement, he should have been employ^! 
by Car and General. He could have shown them h'-' v ' 
to make a car with brakes, accelerator, engine, horn. 
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, n j sicering wheel all in one piece. 

Why couldn't 1 lake life like those people? Why did 

1 %v*ini IQ be rich overnight? 

[ was ambitious. I wanted to be even with 
Rahuthu. 1 wanted to drive a car so that iie could 
see me. I wanted to own a bungalow like the one he 
lived in. I wanted to prove to him that l wasn’t die 
kind of excreta he thought I was. Had he bribed God 
to be what he was? Hadn’t he a pendulum like me, 
red blood like me and all? 

Money money, oh money, where are you hiding? 

At about the time I was on the verge of going 
crazy, a sympathizer asked me if 1 would mind 
working in a pub. It looked hard work, but right 
then I had no choice but to take whatever position 
that offered a means of livelihood. 

The sympathizer was a plump tycoon called Mun- 
dia. He owned three pubs and a number of shops. 

Mundia was illiterate. He relied on his employees 
to do the accounting for him. He had a way of 
detecting a cheat. If you grew a tummy like him, he 
concluded that you were helping yourself to his 
money. He couldn’t imagine how any of his workers 
could grow a lummy out ot the little pay that he gave 
them at the end of the month. So, when one of his 
countermen grew a tummy, he was sacked and the 
position was vacant. I filled the vacancy t 

Paku Pako Bar and Restaurant was the simplest 
place to find and the easiest place to get lost in. 
Situated near the outskirts of the small town, the 
location was suitable for adulterers and small crooks 
who infested the town like bees in a hive. 

The inside was typical of any other pub in the 
urban areas. Hanging on the dirty wall was a piece of 
tom carton which served as the menu. It was headed; 
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food. I suppressed the bulge lest Mundia might think 

that I was growing a tummy. 

Meanwhile Caroline was still struggling to tit 
herself into her new environment. Her siomach was 
now full, short of two months to give birth. Thai 
rendered her more delicate than ever. She had to have 
new clothes to fit her new size. Though she didn’t 
mind wearing Jinja fabrics, T thought it unpleasant 
seeing her dressed like a peasant girl. I wanted her to 
be proud of me; to keep her above the standard of 
my average means- To do so, l had to extract more 
from Mundia's fortune. This time, I had big ideas. 

I must have been stupidly unreasonable to plol 
such a give-away fraud. But ! was convinced that I 
could get away with it. My daily pocketing reached 
over thirty shillings. Mundta started speculating why 
business was slackening. 

One morning, he came with two men who also 
owned bars but ncvei trusted the accounts to their 
employees. I was made to understand that they were 
going to audit (he accounts doling from my first 

day of work. , 

1 suppressed die fear in me and answered all tlietr 

questions. It took nearly the whole day to go through 
the documents. When at Iasi they left, 1 could tell 
Lhat they weren’t satisfied with my explanations. 
They exchanged furtive glances. Mundia’s chinky eyes 
were wide open. I didn’t like the look on his face. 

I was kept in suspense until evening. That was 
when I learnt that something was going to happen. 
Mundia had already made up his mind to sack me. He 
didn't tell me because he feared that 1 might make a 
last snatch. I didn’t even know whether he was going 
to sue me in court. All l knew was that e was 
waiting for closing time to come and tin n irea 
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ticwi to me. i learned all tin* from lllL ' P crs " r ' »h„ 
was ui take over from me. 

I was disturbed. I didn t waul to lose such a 
money-making career. Once he sacked me, I uouhi l>c 
helpless. Tit ere was Caroline to think of and we we re¬ 
in a situation where money was badly needed. 

I did some quick thinking, II I was to be sacked, 1 
had to have some money to keep us going until 
another opportunity showed up. To have that money, 

1 had to swindle Mundia for the last time. This time ii 
had to be a large amount, worth the risk, and capable 
of meeting my immediate financial commitments. 
The risk was obvious, but the pressure was critical, 

1 brooded on the possibilities of facing the law. It 
would be a straightforward case. Stealing by servant. 
Where could I hide? 

At present 1 couldn't think of a place. But 1 con¬ 
vinced myself that the world was wide, 1 could always 
hide somewhere until I bumped into another oppor¬ 
tunity . B\ then, Mundia and the law would have 
forgotten the case. 

At nine, the bar was full. The worst thing was that 
Mundia had decided to hang around instead of going 
to his other bars, i he reason was obvious, but that 
wasn 't going !u stop me effecting my plot. 

I counted all the money in the till, i had so far 
received nine hundred and fifty shillings. That was 

nothing compared to the risk, but anything was 
better than nothing. 

Keeping my eyes on Mundia and the people around 
me, I stealthily tucked the notes in my jacket pock- 
ets. When I was satisfied, I made for the back door, 
pretending that [ was going for a short call 

1 jus. managed to reach the hack yard when 1 heard 
Mundia shout at me from behind. 1 stood still, mV 
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JZ me being escorted to the Hack Mar,a. Some 
„ied to Utter words of comfort while some stared at 
me helplessly. Caroline was weeping with her tace 
turned away bum me. I begged the police,nan who 
was guarding me to let me have alast word with her. 
■Cltutna, why did you do it?' she whimpered. 

I looked into her swollen eyes and lelt a pang o I 
bitterness to think that I would not see litr kit 
months . . . ifl ever saw her again. I was too ashamed 
to answer her. The policeman became impatient and 
started pushing me. 1 pleaded with In in to wait, 
‘Wh at shall I do now?’ she asked in dismay, 

1 said, "Caroline, forgive me l did what I did 
because 1 wanted to make you happy. Remember me 
while t am in jail. I’ll come back . , What could 1 
promise her from jail! 

1 felt an urge to break free from the policeman and 
run , . , but how tar could 1 go while 1 was hand¬ 
cuffed, 

1 suggest you try to make peace with your parents 
while 1 am away, 1 1 said. 
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Silt looked at me question! ngly. She was wonj 
rring win I was making such a suggest ion. Before sj i, 
could answer, the policeman whisked rnc away. 

Cruel world! UTiai could l tell her? What could I 
do when (he law stood between her and me? |[,, v 
could I comfort her as she cried watching me bciri;r 
escorted into the prisoner’s van? 

I had no tears to cry with or words to speak* My 
mind was a mess of hopelessness. 1 blamed my 
mother for having brought me into the cruel world 
She should have aborted me and saved me from the 
sufferings I had had, 

Before the policeman closed the van door, l waved 
at Caroline and the other group. They waved back ai 
me. wishing me a happy rotting in jail. 


Chapter Eight 

Briefly, that was why l was m jail. The house for all. 
Away from the reality of life. Where the daily routine 
is well‘defined. 

‘Why were you brought here?' asks a prisoner. 
Because I made love to a chicken. My chicken,’ 
And we all laugh. Pickpockets, doctors, ad¬ 
vocates, ministers, thieves and all. We all join in the 
laughter. 

How is ii like, making love to a chicken?’ asks 
the doctor. 

Like making love to any woman with wings and 
leathers, ’ 

More laughter. 


■puahl’ exclaims the engineer, Til never eat chic¬ 
ken again S * 

‘Then you’d belter never eat any meat.’ says 
another prisoner, “There are people who make love 
to goats and cows. How do you know if die meat 
you ate last came from that district where they make 
love to cows?’ 

‘Change the topiccommands the pickpocket. 
The eyes are turned on him, ‘Why did you come 
here?’ asks the minister. 

'Because 1 pickpocketcd a lady.’ 

‘What was the prize?' 

‘A roll of used Tampax? 

And we all laugh. This routine helps to cure the 
prison ulcer, it distracts the minister from the 
memories of his lost dignities, the lawyer and the 
judge from humiliation, the thief from the police, the 
lifer from nightclubs. It distracted me from Caroline. 

'What do we have for supper?' 

‘Like yesterday. Half-cooked beans and posho? 

Tm hungry? That comes from die former comp¬ 
any director who until recently couldn’t touch the 
prison food. Now he loves ii as much as he loved the 
barbecue they serve at die Hilton Hotel. 

Of course it had taken time to settle down in this 
lively house called prison. My one resolution was to 
bury the past, live in the present, and march into the 
future a new man, 1 had already concluded that 
Caroline was the wrong shoe for my foot. It had been 
an accident. One of those tricks of Destiny. 

Out of sight, out of mind. It was now my chance 
to shake her out of my mind. Time 1 recrossed the 
social bridge back to where 1 belonged. Where 
Creation had seen fit to put me, 

Bui I was playing a losing game. Every time I 
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thought about her, a horrible emptiness descend, 
on me, I had already received information f r ^ 
mother that Caroline had gone back to her parlr 
Thai 1 had expected. No parents, no matter 
offended would refuse to take back their defi' ^ 
daughter. It was obvious that she had to seek remT^ 
and mercy at such a time of distress and hopelessness 
Her love for me had made the impossible possible. W 
had lived together, tied in a strange string of love 
Now that I was no more, her parents were her dearest 
possession. 

Three things kept me wondering. Was it all over 
for us? Had the new turn of events cancelled all that 
we had created together. And finally, what had 
happened to the unborn baby? She was seven months 
pregnant when we parted, i wouldn't be surprised if 
something had been done to get rid of the unborn 
baby, I couldn’t imagine Kahuthu allowing her to 
deliver a baby who was fathered by a beggar. It would 
contaminate his highly bred family! 

Thinking these things over while I waited for my 
release, I realized what a hard time I had ahead of me. 

I wasn’t sure of what 1 was going to do next. I 
dreaded the idea of going home to be die target for 
accusing fingers. Everybody in the neighbourhood 
now knew what had happened, I was branded a thief. 
A woman had made me steal. 

But on the other hand, 1 was anxious to know 
what had happened at the last minute. Mayh c 
Caroline had left a message for me. Only I couldn t 
understand why she didn’t write to me.. I couldn t 
understand why nobody knew what had happened t° 
the unborn baby. But whichever way I looked at d, 
a reunion between Caroline and me was unthinka 
I doubted if she would ever talk to me after what ai 
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happened. Who wanted a thief? Secondly, 1 s us pec U .S 
that by this lime she had woken from the world of 
folly and realized the mistake she had made by loving 
,i man a thousand staircases below her class. 

There was always something to look forward to. 
New faces of new prisoners. Heated debates and 
stories as prisoners related their personal experiences. 
Our ward was composed of real characters, ranging 
from a famous politician to a tramp. The highlight of 
die current topics of discussion was the forthcoming 
general election. We got material from the fresh 
prisoners who had witnessed the struggle for power 
in the constituencies. 

‘1 bet that stupid Minister will be returned to 
Parliament, 1 a new arrival predicted, 'His rivals have 
already been crushed into powder. One of them was 
found floating in the river.* 

‘You mean that Minister with a barrel belly like he 
had kwashiokor? 1 

Y es. 

‘Shit! Whenever I see his photograph in the news- 
papers, 1 tear it off and use it as toilet paper!’ 

‘It beats me why everybody wants to go to Parlia¬ 
ment. Take for instance, Daniel Tama. He squandered 
all his money on the campaign. Somebody advised 
him to use the harlots as his main campaign took He 
seemed to forget dial harlots go for erection and not 
for election. 1 

Laughter. 

‘I understand he became a mental case after he lost 
the election,’ 

’Yes. He talks to trees and stones. Somebody 
caught him addressing trees in the forest: ‘Brethren, 
trees, [ hate my own kind, the human beings, I love 
you, dear trees and my wish is to be of service to you. 
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‘Take me for ins lance; I was a policeman. 
Dedicating my life to die public and die slate. 1 was 
transferred to the frontier lo face constant dangers. 
Sec what l got at last? Dismissal and loss of benefits. 

‘Then I was in the country, struggling to make- 
ends meet. So one day I asked myself: if I had risked 
my lift for my own country-, why shouldn’t I risk my 
life for my own self? After all, what comes first, my 
country’s problems or mine? Why should I fight for 
somebody else while my house is invaded?’ 

His morals had inspirations which later took effect 
on me. I was in the process of crossing another 
bridge. This time not a social bridge, but a society 
bridge. From law-abidmg to lawlessness. 

Time dragged by, each day marking a milestone 
towards a blank destination. Relatives visited now 
and then, but we never discussed Caroline. By now 
she had almost escaped my mind. The chord that had 
held me to her was gradually slackening. Somehow I 
thought it was good that tilings had happened the 
way they did. We had drifted apart by means of the 
same odd circumstances that had brought us together. 
Now- the flame was dying. The ember was still 
glowing with memory. But only Heaven knew if the 
glow- would smoulder into another flame once I was 
out of jail. 

ft was sheer coincidence that Kisinga was released 
on the same day as I. It was a piece of luck for me as 
l badly needed a comrade of his kind. I didn’t know 
who among my old friends would still keep up their 
Iriendship after what had happened. 

As the bread-shaped bus roared towards the count¬ 
ryside, a choir of Akolinos wailed above the motor. 
I hey were singing something about life alter death. 

Shit!’ Kisinga rattled, ‘The way they talk about 
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heaven I You would think they have been there iTXi[ 
come back alive, 

-Don’t you believe in life after death?’ I asked j 0r 
the sake of joining in the conversation. 

I believe in death after life,' Kisinga said. 

That is paganism,' f objected. 

Td rather be a pagan than a pretender,’ he said. 
‘Know what? Most of the religious believers are 
natural failures. People who tried to make it in life 
and got disappointed. Defeated in the real world, 
they reverted to another world which only exists in 
their imagination,’ 

’So you think there is no heaven and hell?’ I asked. 

‘We have both of them. Right on earth. For 
instance, we have just come from hell. We have paid 
already for the sins we committed.’ 

[ thought about myself. Kisinga was wrong. I had 
just come out of a state jail and was now walking into 
the world jail. 

‘But don’t you think there is the final heaven and 
hell?' I pursued. 

He thought for a while, 'Well if there is a final 
heaven, it’ll he underpopulated. If only Catholics will 
go to heaven, then I’ll team up with the other Christ¬ 
ians. Muslims, Buddhists and all. And even then, not 
all Catholics will go to heaven. They say not a speck 
of sin will enter heaven. Show me one single person 
who doesn’t have a speck of sin! ’ 

I gave up the argument hut Kisinga pushed on. 

I sometimes try' to imagine what happens when 
one dies. Where does the soul go? I tend to believe 
what an old Friend told me. He was a science student 
w o professed to know much more than his tutor. 

e used to lecture to me, vomiting some scientific 
terminoogy. Matter is neither created nor destroyed. 
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j it . jusiiuac, when you boiJ water, u turns iniit 

in1i You haven't destroyed the water because the 
sieam can be condensed into the same water/ 

■\Vhat has that to do with life and death?’ I 

queried. 

The same process/ he said. l My friend was con¬ 
vinced that life is like steam. It evaporates upon death 
and reforms elsewhere.' 

‘I don’t get it/ 

'Well, this is what I mean. When you die, your soul 
goes into another being. Not necessarily another 
human being. The process is called reincarnation. Re¬ 
birth of the human soul into another physical body.' 

‘What a crazy belief!' 

‘It's true/ he said firmly. I thought he was nuts. 

‘You can’t be sure because you never proved it/ I 
challenged. 

‘I think I proved it/ 

J was 11 doubting his sanity. 

’1 had a friend called Musa who died of sexual 
exhaustion/ Kisinga went nn undauntedly. ‘Shortly 
after ins death, 1 noticed a strange similarity between 
him and a dog in the neighbourhood/ 

I raised my hand to stop him going on. He ignored 
my gesture. This dog kept looking at me every time 
1 passed hy. A couple of times u nearly followed me 
but 1 repulsed it. Then 1 had a dream in which I saw 
Musa and the dog merged together in a ghostly' single¬ 
ness. Then I knew why the dog had been behaving so 
peculiarly. It was poor Musa’s soul which had been 
reincarnated into the dog’s flesh/ 

Tt was only a dream/ 1 pointed out, *Do you take 
all your dreams seriously?' 

1 discovered it wasn’t just a dream the next morn¬ 
ing/ he said. 'I walked over to the dog and called: 
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The dog responded with a wag of his tail an{ j 
a sorrowful howl. I knew right then that it was Mu Sa 
trapped inside there. He had had his punishment all 
right. In the former life, he had always behaved like a 
dog. Exhausting himself with sex. And now he was a 
dug.' 

1 sat back and sighed with amusement. Kisinga had 
a way of keeping the time moving. It helped to kill 
the suspense which engulfed me as 1 retraced my way 
home, I looked out of the window and scanned the 
looming landscapes as the bus tore through the 
countryside. 

*In other words, the soul enters another being and 
imitates the former being?’ I asked, to keep the con 
versa t ion going, 

,fl nefly,’ he said. ‘A president who grabs every 
thing he wants becomes a pig in the next life. A fool 
becomes a sheep, a i hief a rat, a braggart a peacock 
and so on. But the souls may reincarnate into 
superior or inferior beings depending on the behav. 
tour of the former host. A humble beggar might be 
reborn a king and vice versa. The soul can also fly and 
regerminate in another corner of the world. Today 
you are Chuma, next time Patel or Peng Hua or Smith 
Johnson or Franco Gama . . V 

I noticed that the bus had pulled into the lay-by 
where ] was to alight. Kisinga was going further on 

hid ,i r T ,7 Jadly 1 lvas S oin K K> 'hiss him. He 
half' a dV° , mC , W 1 CI>uld Find him - We shook 

tu 2 < d lg 7'‘ E * pcct ™ ->• 1 »id. 

he saM heS tl,nS Wi " d ° w “S for you ' 

*Vt home, I was received likf* ■, 
from f-viTp rv, r a kt <l P rm ee returning 

Caroline £d S' ^ 1 *** w« how 
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‘SItf wept for .1 week alter they took you awa) 
ihrr said sadly. ‘We tried all we could to comfort 
i,.i luu to no avail. Without you. she was no more 
,iu of us* I’ll admit we were relieved when she 
decided to go bark to her parents* She wasn't sure her 
parents would accept her back and none of us dared 
; o there to confirm her rc-admission or rejection* 
When she didn’t come back, we assumed that she had 
been accepted/ 

A notion hit my mind* What if Caroline had been 
rejected by her parents? The chances of suicide could 
not he overlooked. 

‘You just assumed that she made peace with her 
parents and left it at that?’ I was fuming. ‘She could 
be dead for all you know*’ 

Mother looked at me helplessly. ‘Caroline wasn’t 
the type that commits suicide. She had iron will¬ 
power*' 

"Not that we haled Caroline,' my brother joined in. 
She was nice and tolerant, but see what happened. 
II you really love her, the be si you can do for her is 
to leave her alone/ 

'II you must have a wife/ mother said, ‘look for a 
giil ut your own kind. Get yourself a calico {typical 

gid)/ 

I listened to their opinions and decided they were 
nglu* Caroline was not of my kind. The best I could 
d*' h>r her was to leave her alone until a miracle made 
me her equal. And when would that be? 

I was fooling myself. I couldn’t for a single 
moment get her out of my mind. It isn’t natural for a 

man to cancel the existence of a woman he loves so 

much. 

I h r clothes and books were its she had left them. 
Ik \ were now iny souvenirs* Their presence in the 
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room gave me a feeling that she was still around. ^ 
and then, 1 would open the wooden box I had ma(lt 
for her and stare at the left property with a painful 
heart. At night, I would search for her in the bed. 
miss her, and open the box to look at her cloches 
For six consecutive nights, I searched restlessly 
for an answer to my woes. 1 was tom between two 
opposing forces: to go and look for her, or to wait for 
time to cancel out my love for her. I didn i get any¬ 
where. I started blaming Creation. Did God make 
man in His own image? Then why were some people 
more equal than others? If God had not discriminated 
against me in wealth distribution, I complained, what 
was happening wouldn't have happened. 

The meek will inherit the Earth. But when? After 
they are dead or downtrodden by Kahuthunites! 

1 recited a collection of poems which Kisinga had 
taught us in jail: 

It is easier for an elephant 
To enter the hole of a mouse 
Than for a poor coward 
To enter the kingdom of money . 

That was Kisinga the gangster-cum-poet, 1 was beg- 
inning to miss him. And in the middle of the night, 1 
made up my mind to go to Nairobi the next morning. 
J was going to look for Kisinga mid Caroline, 
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Chapter 


Nine 


. rr,r<iii,e to reliable information, Kisinga had gone 
, C lh fcLeo Cinema. I arrived there shortly before 
!, p m . so that 1 could be present when the first 

SC The place was congested with patrons who formed 
a long queue stretching from the cinema to the street. 

Vs the posters indicated, the name of the film was 
'Language of Love,' a Swedish Production of pure 
sex. It was alleged that the film tended to offend 

women and heat men's blood. 

I proved this to be true when the patrons filed out 
of the exit on to the streets. Their expressions were 
indicative of their physical feelings. Women walked 
silently and apparently scared of men. Men seemed to 
be in a hurry to go home and repeat what they had 
seen being done in the movie. Some of them walked 
with their hands in their trouser pockets to restrain 
their stubborn pendulums from bulging out. 

1 waited on the pavement while people came out. 
Then 1 saw' him. He was in the company of three 
girls, 

‘Hey Maze,’ he greeted me cheerfully. How did 
you know that I was here?' 

*1 followed your scent, 1 1 said. 

‘What happened? 1 thought I was to see you a week 
ago, 1 have been leaving messages for you at Kilo s 
Bar every' day/ 

I explained to him how 1 had had a battle with my 

family* 

‘All the same/ he said, ‘meet my women.’ 

He introduced me to the three women who all 
looked like professional prostitutes. I shook ban s 
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with them politely. 

1 am a polygamist,' he hluneH 
can alw >ys surrender one of ,m !■ ° U ‘ 
you Wh.ch one do you fan ™. V WV ' S l " » '>icnd li’J 

"XJZZSLr *™ lho,,gh shc 

Or this one, he patted another equally udv 

“ »• “ ,h "" - 1 

.. s^sssae *"■*—~ 

‘They are ail very good,’ 1 said. 

We started walking down the street, the women 
leading the way. Apparently, they had ait agenda for 
the day and Kisinga was their chief guest, or host, 
whichever way you look at it! 

As we Jagged behind the women, I briefly told 
Kisinga what had happened since we had parted. 

‘So you have come to stay?’ he asked. 

*Ycs, and also to try to contact Caroline.* 

‘How will you do it?* he asked, ‘You might find 
yourself in another fix,’ 

*1 have taken that into consideration/ I said 
without conviction. 'I have been trying to formulate 
a way to go there without causing any embarrass’ 
merit, but at the last minute I was defeated, I 

an idea, but I’ll need your help.’ 

‘How?* fie didn't sound happy. He couldn 
stand why a man should be so crazy abem* 

cular woman. h v who * - l! 

I explained, ‘Kahuthu has a yo g 
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. : Hc i s J.out icn years oltl .md 1 
1 " b <- <>f u.n.« help. The idea is for you 


“ 11 " be of some Help- 1 UL ‘“ c “ ,J “ ' 

d>'" k " C "a to the school ai closing time I 11 si rv 
and I “ while you question the hoy. 

a ‘-l'1'h!'not you?'he queried. = ., 

'"-Ur I don’t want the boy to recognize rne. 11 

aoes. he’ll surely tell his father and you know 
would follow.’ 

‘And how do 1 approach him?’ he asked. 

First, call him by his name and fake a story about 
knowing his father, Remind him V a day you had 
visited his parents. Tell him you own a motor-bike 
because he was, am! I think he still is crazy about 
motor-bikes. He will beg you to visit them so that 
v rrn can give him a ride on your motor-bike. 


■Then what?’ Kisinga said laughing. 

‘Then mention Caroline. Ask him whether she is 
si ill at school. For heavens sake, let that be the most 
important part of the con vet sal ion.’ 

Kisinga thought for a while, His eyes were on the 
three women who were still leading tine way. He 
didn't like the idea of parting with his women to help 


a friend who was hecoming a bother. 

'But how do you know that the boy won't call me 


names and provoke me?' he asked. 

*1 bet he won't offend you it you handle him pro 
perly. But there is one thing you have to take care of: 
the school closes at four. About ten minutes later, a 
driver goes to pick up the boy. You'll have to rush 
the conversation, or you’ll he interrupted. 

lie didn’t say anything. That meant he was offering 
his help reluctantly. 

As it was already 3,30 p.m. we had only thirty 
minutes to reach the school. Kisinga walked fait 
and caught up with die women. 
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‘HJ meet you at the usual place in two hours h, tS( 
he sa id apologetically* 'I have urgent business „ 
perform right now." 

The women stared at him, obviously disappointed. 
Then they eyed me the way a chicken would eye 
a C ock which has robbed them of a worm. 

Let's go, 1 Kisinga said to me before the women 
could raise any complaints. He had a way of disap. 
pointing women just as he had a way of pleasing 
them. 

We reached the school five minutes before closing 


time. I suggested we walk some distance away from 
the gate to a vantage point where wc could see the 
children coining out so that l could point Peter out 
to him. 

Shortly, the usual commotion that children make 
indicated thai they were leaving their classrooms. 
They starred running towards the gate, shouting at 
one another with their boxes clattering loudly. 

I scrutinized the boys, one after another. Then I 
saw Peter. 

I here he is. 1 told Kisinga, ihe one in a green 
pullover.' 


Kisin s a spotted i lie boy. He slowly walked towards 
the gate. 

I watched tensely as Kisinga , ippr , , a , hed the , 

^ee from tht COI,V ? al T' Th, * u * h 1 dist 

" no n2 hoi r' C ° l ; ,d SCnSC * hc P l,zzled 

claimed to be his faLrVfncnd"^ 

“ring with his hands as the h ' K T waS g “‘' 

group of boys joined in r . b ° y SUlIed at him. A 
going on between their c„™ know whal u ' aS 

A few moments later h u U ° n aild thc stran & er ' 
mg- He was telling Ki s ;_ ‘ "* bo >' sec mcd to be relax- 
70 8 K nga s °me thing. Then he starlet! 


rnjkint! g«ilurcs with ius hands. He stretched Ins 
han ds forward as if riding an imaginary motor-bike- 
Hu tritrk about the motor-bike was working success 
fully* One of the boys listening to ihe conversation 
fll< ide a 'brnTT* noise imitating a motor-bike, 

A haul two minutes later, the boys started disper¬ 
sing. apparently no longer interested in what Kisinga 
was asking Peter. Kisinga was novv on the point. I 
could sense a feeling of uncase in the hoy. He appear¬ 
ed sad, and no longer enthusiastic about the con¬ 
versation. 

As I tensdv watched the unmatched pair, a hlue 
Peugeot 504 pulled in and stopped opposite the 
gate, it was the government vehicle.which had always 
been at Kahuthu's disposal. The chauffeur was the 
very old man I had known for years. 

Without warning, Peter picked up his box and 
trotted towards the car. Kisinga walked away non¬ 
chalantly* He wailed until the car pulled out and then 
came towards me. 

‘Sorry Maze.’ he said. ‘Your wonderful princess is 
out of bounds.' 

My heart shrank* ‘What do you mean?’ 

The girl was taken away as soon as she arrived. 
Peter hasn't seen Iter since. 

1 felt like crying, ‘No due?' 

VHe has a clue ail right. One day, he overheard his 
father speaking on the phone* ll was a trunk call from 
Mombasa. He mentioned Caroline.' 

‘'That is Ml?' 

That is all . 1 

Wc walked towards the city centre. 

'What arc you going to do now?' he asked, 

I don't know.’ 

‘You arc not thinking of going to Mombasa? 
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, your me tc 

what will you do if you dq 


ix & at me with co, ' cc ™' ^T" M **- 

Cl ofm i. like any other woman except that she ,, 
£r Class. Why don’t you get her ou, of yau| 
system Mid live peacefully. 

] didn’t answer. . 

]f you are thinking of going to Mombasa to l 0ok 
for her, you arc fooling yourself. Mombasa is not lik e 
j kitchen. It might take you the rest of your life t c 
trace her. After all, v 
succeed in finding her?’ 

‘Please my heart.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders indifferently, ‘It i s y ou 
business. 1 

We reached the city centre and walked down th 
crowded streets. We turned into a side street an< 
entered a large half-lit room. It took a couple o 

seconds for my eyes to adjust themselves to th 
sudden change. 

It was a private drinking place, with piles o 
beer crates scattered all over. It was furnished wit! 

ofTwT sofas ^ old chairs. A strong foul smel 
A Ce of dn l hU "S in thc room like a fo B 

sow on the'sofas"oth- ’’"‘"i 8 m various positions 
empty beer crates a cha'rs, and some 01 

^oinen that Kisin , mon S them were the dim 
..The dX s m ^ d taken to < h c movie. 

Kjsinga and then I T * CasLial lt)ok , recognizet 
«■“*«! them, then led in ^ Kisinga britfl) 

Jnd T “""crf me a crate t™,” * Icss C0l ’K<-'sted come 

and less interference ^ Said ' 'There j s | ess no m 

7? V ° Uha v' ? ’Ki 5ift!?aasked , 


p K'tutEi- 

Kisinga was astonished. 'You arc not a baby, 
Mize ’ Then addressing the waiter, be said, ‘Give Kim 

J Though I had served on a bar counter, I had never 
rome to like beer. One day, I had taken a couple of 
h^tdes and got so intoxicated that I mistook a 
seventy-year^ld woman for a teenager. I hence 
decided to be a teetotaller. 

But now 1 was in a fix. In company where sobriety 
was associated with juvenility l now had to break 
my vow, at least to please Kisinga. 

'All right/ I yielded. 

The place was one of those mushrooming off- 
licence dens. The beer was cheap and police surprises 
few. One could drink at any hour of the day and 
doze off on the sofas. It was the right place for 
people like Kisinga who had lit lie to do all day. 

Kisinga took out a roll of bhang and smoked 
it casually. Nobody looked interested or worried. 
They all seemed to know one another and were 
bound together by singleness of purpose. I instantly 
knew l was in the wrong company. 

‘Don’t panic/ Kisinga said to me. ‘Once you arc 
in the place, you are above law/ He passed ihc drug 
to another person. A heated conversation ensued. 

‘Are you sure there is that much money in that 
place?' Kisinga asked. 

‘The cashier himself told me/ replied the other 
man, 

'Then we could do the job this Saturday. 

‘We have already agreed on that. VVc 11 walk in 

he lore they close for the day/ 

'One gun is enough/ , . 

‘No. We need an extra one to take care ol t ie guar 
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Kisinga aimt' 


.j his herad and grinned at me 


lT %u. 


tam lv. -Pardon me, he said. 1 should have 
duced you to my friends.' He started the intro,!, I; 
uons The man at the corner is called Azu 


ihoTt lor Athumani.' I nodded in acknowledgement 
•And that is Kipchoge.' He pointed at another ma,, 
who was resting his head on the lap of one of ,t„. 
three women. The man nodded at me evasively, Kj s . 
inga pointed at another man who was dozing with a 
glass in his hand. ’That is iNjagalhi. lie is named after 
a lizard because he can climb up a wall in erect 
posture/ 

Njagathi woke up upon hearing his name men¬ 
tioned. He gave me a brief acknowledgement and 
went back to sleep ‘See, he has the sense of a lizard.' 
‘Why climb up walls?’ I asked. 

Til tell you later. 1 

He pointed at a bearded man who was arguing with 
one of ihc women,. 

‘That is Joginder. He is named alter the famous 
East African Safari Rally driver. He can drive across a 
river without a bridge.' 

J was beginning to feel bored. 

‘And I am Kisinga the Adviser,’ he said. 

‘How about the other people?' 1 asked. 

■Some arc strangers like you, but only heroes come 
to this place. We have a mutual understanding not to 
ask what one docs for a living.' 

‘So, the people you have shown me are members of 
your gang?” 

'That is a bad word to use. We are all heroes of the 

give the poor man his due’ movement. This is out 
headquarters,’ 

‘And the women ? 1 J asked. 

They are our keepers in times of curfew.’ 
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When Ji 


C hiding from ihc Pharisees. 1 


. -J* 


pharisee* 

v , : Hu p j^futinized the heroes, 

1 ?,?'?, »a< a stocky man with bis red eyes 

v ’“ h rnhk face. He looked a cool character. 
* n Ni«Mhi sens built like his namc-a tend. He was a 
^ man with protruding eyes and coarse hair which 
like porcupine quills. When he wanted to 
Zt, something hv his side, he didn't have to turn 
his head because his protruding eyes could see ai an 
jn dc of 215 degrees. 

| tender was a short plump man wearing a wild 
thicket of beard. He only needed a turban and brown 
polish ro make him a genuine Singh. 

‘These people can’t do without me,’ Kisinga 
boasted. ‘All the time I was in jail, they did nothing 
except lose two of uur active heroes, 

‘What happened?’ 

*The\ broke into a shop and stole a number of 
boxes, thinking that they contained valuables. You 
know what v\,ts inside the boxes? Trash! 1 
'Then what happened?' 

They didn't go fat he I m' the Pharisees confronted 
them. A battle ensued m whu.li one u! the Pharisees 
shot his own hand and another one shot one of the 
heroes. Another hero was arrested.' 

‘Terrible? 1 said, 

I he beer was beginning to take effect on me. Vly 
eyesight was blurred and things were revolving. The 
bulldozer who had looked so ugly before now looked 
like a beauty queen. She caught me regarding her and 
smiled proudly. Other than me, nobody else seemed 
>n teres ted in her, She was so ugly Lhat a starving 
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.. , wou [tl have to set drunk before he „ c he , 
catinibai '' bcen do i ng since we parted?' | 

' Uh ' 1 .‘ . ha ,. keep the conversation going. 

, l5 ki'd y 51 "” ' - he said. ‘First we do light duties and 

‘light ttUEics, t 

''’"•Wha^Sght duties?' 

>■ , k „ gears blind or crippling them. 

’You Sean stealing cars' head-lamps and tyres?' 
Noi s caling. Picking* 

The note in his voice indicated that he was begin- 
ning t0 nod off and he didn’t want to encourage 
further conversation. That was too had for me 
because 1 wanted to keep my mind busy so as to 
distract it from Caroline. And when Kisinga leaned 
again*! a crate and closed his eyes to sleep* I suddenly 
fell lonely. Caroline came to mind again. 

What was she doing in Mombasa, I wondered. Two 
reasons could account for that. Firstly, Kabul hu had 
made sure that she was in a place where l could not 
trace her. Secondly, he had feared that his reputation 
would lie destroyed if people got to know about what 
;a ] happened to his daughter. The only way to avoid 
speculations w T as to send his daughter away and 
*^ r ' tiu to cancel out the unpleasant past. Mean* 
R C T Iin . Would for S e t me and think big. 
not th~» 1 happened to the baby? Aborted? If 
Mv m? 'a ere UdS Obviously living with mother- 
to what C ir V J rondcre ^ through various suggestions as 
obvious th-u m [ C ° U ^ d doing in Mombasa, it 
nothin?, H er f S . e uasn t just killing time, doinu 

could be a u ^ mUst haVe S ot her a position. She 

^cretarial colle/*^ T \ urse * a trainee teacher, i' 1 
for her.' efn Ployment. It was ftd’ * 

BlU ' 1 ‘ h ° UEht - ‘f she had 
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a baby, she was liv 


j[e place r She couldn’t live with it in an 

m^taiLinon. i 

i brooded over the issue looking for an answer, 

, recalled dial Kahuthu hud a friend in Mombasa. He 
||SCt j in visit Kahuthu regularly and 1 had heard them 
cilking about buying a hotel in Mombasa- His name 
^ David something and he was also a senior govern* 
Em -m official in a Ministry I couldn't recall. 

Could Caroline be living with David, 1 thought, 11 
she had a baby, l reasoned, then she, or the baby, ui 
huth. were most likely living with him. But even if 
,iu was living with David’s family, that was not the 
solnh -n to her whereabouts. As Kisinga had said 
Mombasa was not a kitchen I couldn’t stand the 
suspense Somehow, sometime, 1 would look for 
Caroline. At least m satisfy my curiosity. 

Ile\. Rising,i. 1 Joginiki railed. 

Rising.i stirred, ground his teeth and mumbled, 
'What is the time?' 

* l he gov eminent was uverihrown while you were 
asleep.’ 

Kisinga woke up. rubbed his eyes and yawned. 
Damn cinemas!’ he curst-d. ’1 was dreaming about 

the cinema l saw today 

‘Language of Love? said the bulldozer. 

'Exactly. I was dreaming that 1 was bisecting those 
Swedish girls Look at ms trousers. 

Everybody awake laughed. Kisinga stood up and 
walked towards the toilets. When he came back, he 
said. Til first take this friend of mine home then re* 

join you,' ,, 

l stood up, and followed him into the dark outside. 





Chapter Ten 


The Holder, sun emerged from the hor.z on |j|( 
fjeing bonfire. The window of the shack faced,. 
so 1, that the rays of the nsmg sun penetrated 


like ghostly spears. 

•aTuma,- a silent voice seemed to tell me. Lorj , 
that sun. How many times lias it risen and found • c ,„ 
in ihe same place? How many more times will i l n „, 
and end vou still at the bottom? Beyond that sun. i 
Mombasa. That is where your love is hiding. Hidin,.; 
from you because you lire p<.»or, unwanted, and wit!. 


out a future. 

‘Look at the sun carefully, every day it rises 3n d 
sets. It comes to inspect what people have been doin* 
at night, ft finds some dead, some born, some sick, 
some preparing for war, some fighting, some poor 
and some rich. 

‘Churna, there is always a way out of every' mess, II 
depends on how you plan your way out. Fortune 
favours the bold. The right place for a coward is in 
a drain. 


‘Chuma, a man has two days: the birth day and the 
death day. Whether you like it or noi, the death day 
will come. But don’t let that happy day find you 
where you are. Death by a bullet is far more glorious 
than death in a gutter.’ 

Am 1 going crazy, I thought? I was half asleep W 
half awake. I was reciting Kismga’s daily advice- 

Since taking up residence with him, he had been 
stuffing me with all sons of advice. So persuasive 
were his ideas on me that his words lingered tn W 
mind day and night, 

A number of' things hud happened during the > 



' !)rfC ^MkkI bcLdmc a toper, Kisinga never kept 

moot' quickly as he received it. lie 

IIe . me I,inhering him like a parasite. I had 

■*Tl 5 01 'm him for all of life's necessities, food, bed. 

“Tined 'to"minimize parasitism on him lull he 
wouldn't let me. He would feel offended if 1 refused 
he™ or declined to join him tn women s company. 

Me even paid the love fee for me or offered me his 

left-overs, , , . 

VIready, 1 had established regular visits to a certain 

Doctor pJiel. Two weeks hardly passed without 
visiting Lhe doctor to do something about a burning 
pain in my urethra. The doctor seemed to be happy 
about it. After several visits to his clinic he never 
bothered to ask me questions. He would grin at me, 
show me to the couch and prepare his needle. Man! 

It wasn’t the pain down die re that made me hate 
harlots. It was the way Doctor Patel threw his needle 
at my buttocks. You would think he was playing 
darts! At that rate of receiving darts, my buttocks 
would soon look like a dart-board. 

Kisinga took everything easy. If three weeks passed 
without catching the social disease, he would remark: 
‘Has this leak disappeared from the country^' When¬ 
ever he discovered that he was affected, he would grin 
and say: ‘I am afraid of going to the toilets, I have 
caught a simple cold.' 

We were living in a one roomed timber house 
which Mama Kisinga had kept aside lor him. She was 
die landlady of several shacks on the outskirts of the 
c *ty< I hardly saw much of her because she spent her 
ddvs in the market stalls, and her nights with men. 
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Likt m<'ther like mui. She never mindet 
Kismga was doing pi discouraged him. She 
roud Lu be die mother ot i gangster. 

Su far, f had managed to avoid involving nn, 
the malpractices that Kisinga had been trying 
me into. I remained at home, playing draughts 
neighbour. In the evening or at night, Rising , 

* ome lo boast to me about the great plans f 
night. He would take me to a nearby p u |j \ n .. 
drinks or women and then disappear until tin 
morning. He would then brief me on the n ' i 
operations, usually about how they beat up a < ! 
man, made cars blind and crippled, and so on 
Bui on this particular day, as I watched the 
Streaks of the rising sun, I had a presentiment 
something had gone wrong somewhere. 

It was now two days since 1 had seen Kisinsn 

“ n ' usual for hlm stay out that lone. 8 
Belore leaving, he had told me of some ivnna i 

f“ t. t KR 

Be the last li R hr duty Thc\ T was g° in S 

duct a heavy dutv m • \ olher P !ai,s to cu 

VVonderintr 4 411 mg daylight robbery. 

could onlv think tha^' ','h^ *i ' ha P pcned to Sim. 
probably in the hands ',1 JheTi!" * S " CCee ' ietl ancl wei 
imagined many thinev m K u 

““ P ° 1 " 

gangster, but he' was' TT ,Um ki,,ed - Hc mi^tt be 
everything to me . / t,JO 8° od to die. He v, 

comforter . . . everyth^ *7 J* hrother - a keepCr 
so much that 1 w wi i!n hld come tn adort lr 

capabilities to get him out 'V anythln « w,thin ' 

do for him if ’ i 1 a J ani * But what cou 

htm it he was m the hands of the Law" 
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1 ^'fTicil to footsteps outside and expected lum iu 
, n _ When the footsteps faded away, more 
^' nsitm accumulated inside me, 1 jumped out of bed 
jn d opened die window, 

p or 4 brief moment, my mind shifted from 


Kisinga. 

Beyond that rising sun in Mombasa. That is where 
Caroline is hibernating. Hiding or being hidden away 
from me because 1 am a lesser native. And to he a 
higher native 1 must have money, 

[ tried to imagine what she was doing at that time 
of the morning. She is sleeping, her beautiful head 
lying on a pillow, breathing softly and . . . what? Is 


she missing me? 

No Chuma. IF she was missing you, she could at 
least have written to you while you were in jail. 

Maybe she is with another man 

A higher native than you. A man from the 
privileged class tike herself. Maybe a son ol a Minister, 
a clergyman, a tycoon, 

No. It can’t be She still loves me, but she has to 
please her father. She is waiting for me. We shall be 
reunited Bui first. 1 must have money. Money to 
make her happy. Mnncs to impress her father. At ail 
costs J must have money r But from where? 

I heard footsteps .ippi^achinu Then Kisinga 
appeared at the window, ■ « e u . me standing there, he 
n treated and nearly took tf Criminals arc very 
impulsive people. They think that everybody in the 
wn>n & place at the wiong time is a Pharisee, Kisinga 
probably mistook me for a Pharisee wailing for him. 

What is the idea of you standing there at this 
hour? he cried, short of breath. 

Missing you,’ I said, feeling relieved. 

Oh Maze, you nearly made my blood dot, I was 
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'“n^ ,king 1 Ph — *-»«■* »., nit- i„ . 

k'M 

‘Where P h* m *" K “ if . hc l,, “ 1 been inning, 
here have you been for two davsV r 

horrible.* a^umals. j t 

Wjjj 

AVhat happened?’ 

I he Pharisees competed with us in a nri 
1 hey have crucified Joginder.’ s rd Uv 

I was shocked. 

We broke into a shop and Koinerl , 
number of watches and jeweller? w ° Ursclves to „ 

pf Mth ' hc lc,ot wd drove ou7'bur fn thc 
f hansees in a 999 car chased lis and ,? '[ <jf 

puncture the rear tyres of uur car We 10 

■>nd rook to our heels b..t I , , 811 S°t out 

K°' ■> hole it. his buttocks 'Ind'luMed d , ^ hin,L 
Horrible,’ I s .ud. P blood - 

" c rj|1 for miles until the F>h i 

6 * -■* °‘v Kft? Wc h “ 

«>n nm Ut w ' lh -i-d 

...Hi pocketed several .cds ^ 

Ih-i.M.k .nttar,,n of notes and smik-, 1 . 

day ahead of "us and'a"? “ l'"'' There “ ,l 

leave. Meanwhile we ire I ?l' llavL ' so ™ 

r -„t_„ , . e dre looking for somebody lo 

tcplacc Joginder and another one to replace Kip 

VVfiJ! happened io Kipchoge?* 

lie decided to quit last nieht ' 

‘Why ? 1 S ■ 

•Because he is no longer confident of winning r^’ 
tl ) rullets. They are becoming faster than he.' 


Wl 
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\.\IH 


j vtfherc will you 


find the two 




im 


, d a i ,ne chaJlcngingly- 'll is easy to timl 
lh |, '" U . u f wo rk. It is just a matter of 

1 lit L’ 


(or tl'is kind , 


lookiufl 


i for two 


t ,v of short -cutting to 


desperate men who have no uthe 
the kingdom of money, tou 




'^haV^aiong expected him to make 
Jlf nation. All the kindness he had been 

sb0 C "’ c C ed V money P: he went on after seeing my 
rense reaction. ‘You can't earn Rood money through 
legitimate meatis. The time has long gone when 
honesty took anybody anywhere. Look at our 
bosses? How much dishonesty has been reported 
about them? They smuggle maize and rice 10 Uganda, 
What happens? They get away with il because they 
are men of influence. 

VVe read in the papers about some characters 
hoarding essential food commodities while the 
country is starving. What happens? The police investi¬ 
gations never materialize because the people con¬ 
cerned are men of influence. 

'We read in the newspapers about the police 
discovering a haul i>f ivory' hidden in somebody's 
premises. What happens? The story disappears from 
the papers because somebody somewhere has used his 
influence to stop the investigations. 

‘Maze, big people use their influence to steal. Small 
people use force? 

He stopped talking for a while, cursed, then went 
un. Gangsterism is like any oilier profession except 
diai it has a bad name. It was there in the beginning 
•nd it will always be there. 

I'^i like a doctor uses a needle, a gangster uses 

ohm Just like a vendor robs a buyer by way of a 
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![■.., mt'ilK, a gangster r.-ta i hunk hi v..i\ , lf 
*\j ] i ik j[ \oiir r.U<‘ instance \ 

„ rn ii ■£ i lover because of ynurpi U)f 

1 15 jj s \ iJ LI f ■ II t W C i HI O-hf I i Unit.' S% \ (j| j 

mi,i ■«: Oilh cumage and sl l!-i:icnIicr wi 1J f .\] 

|i. .si[ji>n wiit'] e you i rel.it ion ship with C it 

, :iJ he recognized/ 

111 took out a roll of bhang am! lit it, [-j e , j n 


' cn serious. 


01 a/e. I took pity on you when you related n , 
how [h<. world was treating you. ! felt J hnd a <h 
ij't and offered to Ice you stay with me. Now | 
offerin^ you a loophole out of ymxr misery, r { { 0h -. 
mind helping von further, Tun I’d like to see yon r , , 

vnur own money. 

■ / 

Ir ts not our custom to tell outsiders what we n 
plannimj to do. luit H! hint to you that the pkm w, 
have is highly explosive. It js worth a fortune, which 
means plenty for each one of us. The risk is ihereul 
course, hut the take is worth it. Ii isjusi unfortunate 
that we hist Jogiudei and Kipr huge, otherwise, I 
wouldn't bother you so soon. 

I know you can make it if you follow instructions 
carefully. Then will be vers little for you to do. Jusi 
causing ten < u / 


lie slopped his long monologue and waited for my 
reply. 

A strange I ear gripped m< 1 didn’t know what in 
Eel! him and lie knew it A series o| visions loomed hi 
f saw blood, police guns, 999's. I saw in^ 
sell among the gaugsteis, t udin. a hank or whalcwi 
Kisinga had in mind. 1 saw tn\ self running awav I rare 
(he police, a had nl bullets sh altering me, I recall 111 
.1 newspaper s reports about how gangsters w ' 
treated: got killed, arrested, wounded, and w ' l?l " 
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, . M iju Government hud ahead) passed u decree: 

!j |t * penalty for armed robber) was death by hanging, 
two minds started debating: Chuma, don't lei 
-Ins *n>ok mislead you. He will take you to your 
( j, (1 ini. Go home and live like < it her men oi your class. 
[Mn' 1 let your ambitions be your hell. 

\o Chuma. Don't panic. Fortune favours the bold. 
Have courage and listen lo Kisinga. He is offering you 
release from servitude. Remember Caroline? 

But Chuma, there is no guarantee chat you’ll get 
the money. 

No Cluima. Take heart. It you don’t risk, you 
don't gel- How many mobsters have got away with it? 
Look at Kisinga for instance. How many raids has he 
cl inducted bur he still comes home safely? Aren’t you 
ashamed ol living on what he so courageously earns 
while you are waiting lor him _ts if you are his wife? 

Whal have you got to lose anyway? Your life is 
cheap useless. A bullet is better than (he gutter. 
You’ll never rest while Caroline is out of vour reach. 

l 0,K, Kisinga.' I said. ‘Tell me what pan 1 am 
supposed to play in your plans.' 

He smiled triumphantly 

‘Now you are he having like a man. This is the plan. 
Four weeks trom today, well hold up a bank a 
hundred kilometres away from here. It will be on the 
last Saturday of Lhe month, the day teachers assemble 
from all over the divisions to collect their chalk sal¬ 
aries. The amount imolved will not be less than half 
<1 million/ 

l gasped. Kisinga was relating the plot the way a 
boy would tell his friends about plans to steal oranges 
hom a neighbour, 

Taking into account that you arc inexperienced, 1 
have arranged to put you in a less hot spot, .All you’ll 
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h.t\c ! i, 1 i' ctiijm ’Ilti alls ■<iill'' wc stand , 

[ lunr. -,\ ‘ help ■, ou. 

Whi i tv J i itinnv' 1. j’.K*. d. 

«li is child who culls liimvli ], Imre 

Tiilcad ul [ohn \Liiuu. lit is a movie .ttldit r 
< .11 i- having been bum m Vim i because ihtri■■ . 

1: <I]\ w. i i! m Vinca, Hr lias ninny aliases deprn |. 
Jus turn mi (j\uunic movie star. Sometimes 
]amt s Bond. John Wayne* Kung Fu all : M 
names/ 

Wh.u does he do? I asked. 

'Presently, he is doing nothing. He came cun [ ri)l 
jail a week ago/ 

So he is experienced ? 1 

\ >. He went to jail because a certain bank m,m.- 
get didn't like his signature. He had attempted h 
withdraw a lump of money with a forged cheque 
’Ht has never been involved in armed robbery?' 
No. But he has been trying to do in He is so much 
enthralled by cowboys and Mexicanos that he wishes 
he was one of them. I he idea of carrying a gun in 
real life cm hams him so much that he is willing tc 
participate m .i hold up just to have an opportunity 
of pointing a gun at somebody. 1 
bo he will carry a gun? 1 
■Yes/ 

‘And me?' 

'A suni/ 

I don't want to hurt anybody/ 

^ nu don t ha^ t to unless you arc compelled to di 

so,' 

I was silent tor a while. 

For that matter, I would like you to do me 
favour, ’ 

‘Mention it/ 
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I jjsU i want i<> ' ’■ • M imluia and reK on lui r. i 

■ t iruUnc/ 

] i • f a[h"CU’U him iii blush. Liu l tic grinned 
] knew vou would cumt- to that/ lie said, ‘\\Jui 
yi hi do with her if \uu find tier? 1 
1'j] tie happy to ice her maybe for the List tune. 
Last Lime? Why List time?' 

'Because I ( and be sure that ill come out of this 
jji\ t-, N on can't either/ 

Now Maze, where is your faith? What makes you 
think that thin^s will go wrong? 1 
J Bct ause they do.’ 

'So you are making your will? 1 
'Kind of/ 

And you want to give < Caroline the Iasi kiss? 1 ' 

L I don't know It depends on the outcome of the 

robbery/ 

Hr looked at me encouragingly. ‘Maze* after this, 
you’ll buy your own car You'll drive it into Kahu- 

thu/s home and show him that you are a man. You'll 

* 

take Caroline in rht < u, take her to outings, cinemas, 
parties all the glorious spots. Kohuthu will not want 
another son-in-law 

I wished his wor L were blessed, lie had a way of 
making fantasies look real. 

Anyway Maze. I tan/ stop you going to Mombasa 
la look for a pin in the Indian Ocean. Whal do you 
want from me?’ 

‘Company and finance/ 

He didn't like it. I was asking for loo much. 
'Maze, you know there is no boundary between 
you and me. I'Ll tell you now dial I was beginning to 
get bored with you, but since you have agreed to earn 
your own money, I don'i mind doing you a Loi 
favour. 

*7 
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‘I ouitr like the idea “I «o*"K 

|,ut then I il-.i’l «mtu t. t.u i.. be araioye.1 wilh me 

, 'L, ..... ( ,« ronfii I ion trial we ■ ■ ; 

atnn t<• lake you then* on 

, , t ' , -T« (> d rime U’ make .irr.:t. 

hack soon. It rcqmus i goua um 

merits for the kind of task we have ahead. Promts, rm 

lh.it ,r Lite search for Caroline proves Untie wli 

i omc back immediately. 

‘I promise." 

‘And if the search succeeds?’ 

‘Still we’ll come back immediately. 

You won't change your mind after you see her?’ 


I 1 M [ H 

l M vuu do/ his voice was hard and menacing, 1 It 
never forgive you. It will involve making other 
arrangements and probably spoil the plot. 

‘I promise I won’t change my mind.’ 


Chapter Eleven 


I hated Mombasa as soon as I stepped out of the bus 
It would have been a better place if people were 
allowed lu walk naked. On the sun-baked island* the 
atmosphere was Arabic plus salt plus sex. Everything 
tasted and smelt suJtv. Everything looked Muslim ami 
sexy. Mosques and Arab-oriented architecture mono 
polized the town. 

Whichever was we went, we only saw- the influ¬ 
ence of Islam. Everything sounded Arabic, flu 
natives tended to look Arabic everywhere you went' 
Shikamoo . , , Shir aha ba . , . Salaam . . . Alatf< tn - 
htitii v<3 Altumt' . . . and so on. Even sheep scented 
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\rAhtc hens cackled in Arabic, birds sang m 
tX -d -en the roar of ^Indian Ocean 
muled Arabic. Nothing sounded African. 

Sum ding at the skater’s edge opposite Ukom. 
m . watched two ferries plying between the main 
land and the island, carrying loads of passengers . 
vehicles. Most of the people around were . lus 
women, clad in black bui-buis. It was whispered that 
these bui-buis could hide a Choga. as homosexuals 
were called. It was also alleged that those women 
could hide votes inside the bui-buis during elections. 

A long ship hooted like a giant fariing as it g icc 
towards Kilindini Harbour. The sailors on the ship 
frantically waved at the people on the ferry. They 
looked anxious to come ashore so that the harlots in 
town could relieve them of the load which their 
blood held accumulated during the voyage. That 
explained why Mombasa was full of cross-breeds: 
half Chinese-half Afrit an, half European-half African, 
half Asian-half African and so on. 

‘Maze, have you ever read any history.' 1 ' Kisinga 
asked. He was staring at the ocean with keen interest. 
As with me, it was his first time to see the Indian 


Ocean, 

‘Yes. 1 read quite a bit of history. 

‘What did you read about this ocean?' 

‘How Moses led the Children of Israel across the 
ferry.’ 

'Thai is in the Bible. You are mistaking die Red 
Sea for lhe Indian Ocean. Does this ocean look red?’ 

‘1 forgot my history, 1 i said. 

‘The most important thing about this ocean is that 
n broughi the Portuguese to Mombasa, Ever heard of 
a man called Vasco Da Gama who was bow-legged 
enough lor a irain to pass under him?’ 
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. I „ .,L] USI. 'US l*‘|v 1 ,r 

Va Gar Mahia iooib.dki^ 

,1 glial nu n who wen U/tly 

ilr shifted his gaze t" T|i ( j C spefati-lv 

Idling .mm. Appaxcm!'. «“> 

looking for feh in to*' . Comc i„ me all ye 

kis,n y a <> 5hcrs l,f m “" ey - 

fishermen i H ■ r ,,. t( a 

That is unKm l " cl1 ^ f ' k Then he said, Did you 
Ik ignored my remark. 

on water followed by 

Peter. Btir Peter Iojsi his faith and sail 
T)ts you believe that? 

“Yes I do. 

He laughed. ., 

1 stared at the blue water anti wondered how any¬ 
body. mortal or immortal could walk on it. I he 
Bible said it was possible. So it was. 

Kisin^a kepi bis ryrs <m the two fishermen. ‘Can 
you read the thoughts of those two people?’ he 
asked. 

“Iran tell that (hr fish have been unfair to them.' 
'Yes. They are wish mg that ihe ocean would dry 
up so that they could loliert the hsh l hey art 
thinking like you* 1 
‘Like me?' 

‘Yes. If all ihe buddings in Mondi isa disappeared, 
you’d find Caroline.’ He was right. I was just thinking 

that. 


for three days, we had been hunting tor Caroline 
in all kinds of places We had enquired in pubs, 
hospitals, schools, oiiucs. everywhere. Rising.i had J 
way of conducting the inquiries whom making him 
sell look d tool in the eves o[ his informants. 

Our search was not solely for Caroline. \\c vvci £ 
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. h „ , maJ1 called David something, h was 
‘/h David that we could get a hint of 
whereabouts. A senior government official 
rL* him was bound to be known about if not famous 

He' had visited a government office and enquired 
her David. A reliable informant had told us dial 
dir re used to be a David Njoroge who was no longer 
working with them. lie reportedly ran his own busi¬ 
ness and lived somewhere across the ferry. Further 

enquiries had proved futile. 

We had decided to keep a day long watch at the 
ferry, hoping that Caroline might appear. This was 
die second day and Kisinga was beginning to feel 
bored, 

‘Maze, wc are not cats waiting lor a mouse that will 
never come.’ 


‘So?' 

‘So wc get out of here anti never come back, 

1 was defeated. 1 didn't want to bother Kisinga, but 
l wanted to stay much longer. 

‘Let us give her another day/ 1 said. 

He didn’t answer me. We walked away. 

Our visit coincided with the end of the month of 
Ramadhani. The Muslims had been fasting. Some 
starving and some cheating. The streets were crowded 
with gloomy looking people whose devotion to rel¬ 
igion had made them go on empty bellies. 

When at last the Chief Kadhi reported that the 
moon had been sighted, the gloomy Muslims turned 
into jubilant crowds. Feasts and dances were the 
highlights of the nights. Everybody was talking 
about Edd Fatur. 

We spent the third evening in a Makandara , watch- 
the Digos play Chakacha. It enthralled Kisinga 
so much that he postponed out day of departure 
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H'.LliOM WUS [ll.lt l|f fj | 

ilh a bciiu r if til 


Sn 

tb 


jiiciciirlitt J\ - Hit' 

'■sLiM^hi'il relation* win. «» utuuumi 

Me . is tiii'iims lo know what they hid | H ^' 

Hpf'-tiy. J he iip-eoun try hiiks had a inrir|» , 

(luit Pi go women were special. They d,jj m , f| ! , 

diil'c the bwbui is removed for you, y f)l3 j ;: 

•erf Eikv- going home, And that explained 

many people from up-country had migrates 

Mombasa and had never gone back home. 

I he next morning, 1 went to the ferry R \ 

because Kismga was busy with his new love I 
i J ^nivirJ 

l he re at 7, ami, the best lime to catch sonic bud 

going to town. 

As usual, rhe (wo ferries alternated as they carried 
throngs of people going to work on the island. When 

Mvmj was on the mainland ramp. St Michael was on 
the island ramp. 

1 1 was easy to search for m\ target as most women 
U,,IT butbitis iloin which Caroline was exempted. 
I looked at aiJ the women inside cars. 

Eventually, the flow of iralfir thinned out. The 
femes were running hall empty. I was disappointed 
ji not seeing Caroline among (he arrivals. 

I Started thinking like Kisinga 

t eihaps I had come tu the wrong place. Maybe 
Caroline was not in this part of the town or country 
I inn hke a tat waiting for a mouse that would never 
come. 


1 was beginning to look foolish, standing [here anti 
watching people come and go. I walked on to one of 
the ft rries and took a seat on the rafts, so lb* 1 * 1 
could sec the widening ocean. As it cost nothin*! '• 
In' h'tiied across. I decided to remain there uni" 

was fed up with moving to and fro. That was ! ' u ' 
uistake I made. 



sj Michael, [he ferry I whs on whs waiting ior 
<^ vlU i io clear oil the mainland ramp. I he iwt, 
ii'fries were so close to each other that 1 could sec 
w |m was getting on to Mvita. A group of tourists 
imin the South Coast beaches L ind a score of locals 
boarded the ferr\ . A girl wearing a red blouse and a 
blue skin joined the group entering the Terry. It was 
Caroline. Unmistakably Caroline! 

| was so suipified that I tost my mind and shouted, 
'Caroline! The rumble of the ferry’s engine and the 
ears drowned my cry. I thought 1 saw her turn round, 
as ti she had heard her name called but wasn't sure. 

I iante to my senses when I saw the people around 
me staring at me. They thought 1 was mad. 

Just then. Mvita got under way and slowly floated 
towards the island ramp There was nothing 1 could 
do. I couldn r jump into the ocean and chase the 
departing terry. All I could do was m wait until 
Si Michael look me to the island. By then, I thought, 
Caroline would have gone in a direction J didn’t 
know. Ms onh hope of catching her was if there was 
no bus ai the other side. 

I impatient Is waited foi the- ferry to take on its 
load. [ kept m\ c vis on the towering cabin m which 
.he toy wain was ia/d\ wa [thing the people and 
’o'hii les hoarding the lens \i last he rang his bell 
to nidicau that it was lime he look us across. It took 
“ids three minutes to ieaeh the island hank hut 
■ t seemed to me like a century, 

1 was the first to disembark. Ignoring the warning 
that the ramp was slippery, l made for the bus stop 
,u tl1 ^ speed Bs l he nine l reached l he re. a KBS 
" l|S was |ust negotiating a roundabout, towards the 
Ui svu, A man who had been there for a long lime 
“tifirmed that there had been no other bus lor the 
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,.. Cifolinc wus in the depain,i K t)U 
>* 1 ,cn r n " wW i«' pulled into the 1-tyhy. .)r,pp, 

\n ,UI in j surtetl hooting for m ,„, 

„, m e pjiS'-'t'g crs - iti f 0 |] 0 wcd by other p^v. 

passengers. 1 "‘ llKCl 

r X' (*"»««* ™ nHuc ' or) siartfri shou,u ' s 

TwfinwC matatu and impatiently waned lor 

i ■nfnriunatclv we were only ten 

' hC dn Ts though' ^ normal capacity of the 
passengers, AT £ driver wanted more 

the trip worthwhile. That 

S a delay while the driver waited for some more 
«rs «o he ferried across. By the t.mc the car 

was full, Caroline would be far away 

lari's go,' I said to the driver, unable to mile m 

anxiety. 

He looked at me scornfully. 

‘This is not a tourists’ car to carry only a levy 


passengers.' 

1 stomached the insult and looked inside the f ar. 
Ml seats were solidly occupied, but the law of matatu 
drivers was to hi! she car to the brim. 

‘How, many nunc passengers do you require? 

I asked. 


He paid no alien lion, 

Til pay for the seats,' 

He looked behind and counted the passengers. 
I hey were ten and he wanted fit teen. 

’Five,' he said. 

T hat is fifty cents times five to Mwembc Tayari/ 
He made a slow mental calculation and nodded. 
‘Let s go/ I said. 

There was only one bus route from Liknni 
Kiiindim Road, As 1 saw it, we could catch up vs ' ,[ 


iht . bm that had taken Caroline before if reached 
Kilindini Road. If it Karl already reached Kilindini 
Road, then the chase would be impossible because 
front there, the bus would have mingled with other 
k US cs from the other directions of Lhc town. And all 
KBS buses were as alike as donkeys. 

The mutant rattled up the road towards the town. 

I kept looking out oi the window just in case Caroline 
had been dropped at one of the bus stops before 
Kilindini Road. When we reached the Manor Hotel, 
a vantage point foF seeing the end of Kilindini Road, 

1 spotted the bus clearing the roundabout which 
connected Kilindini Road and Digo Road. From 
there, it was going to be difficult identifying it among 

other buses. , 

‘Hurry up!' 1 told the driver. l l am after that bus. 

The driver and the passengers were curious to 
know why I was after the bus, but they asked 
silently. Amid blasts of horns, the driver pushed on, 
and we so t reached Digo Road. I looked ahead, and 
to m y dismay, saw three KBS buses at the bus stop. 
My bus was one of them, but How could \ tell which 
W as which when they were all green and yellow? 

1 decided to take a chance, get into one of them, 
took around for Caroline, and if 1 didn’t find her 
there, try in the next one moving or standing. 

‘Drop me here,’ I told the driver and paid him. 

By the time 1 was out, two of the buses had pulled 
awa y T I got into the third one. It was so crowded that 
I couldn't see the third person from me. I wedged 
my wav through the throng of standing passengers, 
followed by insults. My search for Caroline was 
unsuccessful. I made for the hont door an ns _5 
my health by jumping out of the moving jus. e 
conductor hurled insults at me. The passenger 
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looked ; ^i l of the windows u, gape at me, 

Two things happened: as I jumped out 
moving bus. 1 stumbled against j pregnant W o Nr 
w ho yd fed curses, her big belly facing the s |^ 
her buibui kicked up to her upper thighs. At 

time, my eves spotted something across th, 
street. Caroline was majestically crossing the n , d . 
to die other side. 

I made to dash after her, hut a group of bystander;, 
who had come to help the struggling woman confron- 
ted me. Shouting in their Arabic/Swahili tones, they 
blocked my wav and challenged me. 

Chagai Mcherui , and all kinds of profanities, 
‘I am sorry . , I pleaded, trying 10 break through. 
M am terribly sorry. I was in a hurry to . . My up- 
country Swahili didn’t have any impact on them, 
whatever plea J made, J was interrupted with such 
words as Mfoka Xtbala (up-country man), 

One of them, a kind of Muhamed Ali came at me 
lus massive fist ready for action. Just he fore he 
punched me, I looked across die street and saw 
Caroline entering a side street Sh • half turned tn 
inspect what was going on aero*, he street, then 
disappeared from view. Then Mo mod Ali landed 
is ISI in my lace. As 1 stag^n ,j an d | l)St mv 
baJance. i wished I was Kun s Fn 


Chapter Twelve 

Hey Maze.’ Krsinga yapped, ‘Who made votir face 
so beautilul? 1 
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hlt . n , , u speaking. My li[» were swollen 
1 l - 1 "Kl stuck out like a van forming from 
!tld '," V V ,i .juld hang a handbag on it. But u warn ■ 
' (hjt bothered me. It was tfte fact that I had 

mouth, 1 told Kisinga what 
Ignortr i, [ d morf interested in what 

!;;;\ h 0 ;Kd d done To me than what 1 had told him 

“‘‘“You Should have listened to me when I told you 

!T between the legs, and all his strength is gone. 

on combat 

" '•She'uas in the very bus that I entered ’ I said ‘But 
she col off through the front door while 1 enien 
through -he bark door. The stage was congested 

with people.’ 

‘What will you do now* 1 he asked, 

‘Co to die Tern and wait for her to return. She is 

definitely in town and she'll definitely cross where 

she came from/ . , M 

As we walked to the ferry. I was feeling sick. Now 

and then, I would remove ihe bandage that the 
doctor had pushed m my mouth and had advised me 
to keep there until the bleeding stopped. But how 
could \ vM to Caroline viilba muffled mouth? 

All my efforts to make myself presentable lo her 
were ruined by my swollen mouth. If only that bu!l> 
had hit me elsewhere, 1 thought. Somehow, 1 didn i 
blame him for doing what he had done, I would have 
done the same thing if l had been in his plate, 011 
don’t knock a pregnant woman down and e\pe< i 
*ei away with it. I had tried to explain my ease to 
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mv forme ntors but mv up-aiumry Swata 

r 1 

He'll her understood nor listened to. \ ( ; , 

convinced them that 1 wasn't a pick-pockn 
the bully had fled, fearing that the polj Lc 
be interested in his powerful punch. Nn , 
report. 

Caroline could come any time, depending 0n 
commitments in town. Now it was 4.30 p. !n 
traffic on the ferries was increasing. Kisinga v 
moody because he haled standing there, wailing . 
a woman who meant nothing to him. He started 
complaining, but stopped when 1 announced th^r 
Caroline was coming. 

She walked from the ferry, her handbag swingin, 
down her shoulders and with a number of files [ n 
her hand. 


[here she is,' I told him, pointing at her. My 
hean prayed vigorously and I watched her walk 
up the ramp towards us. J nearly ran to meet her 
bur Kisinga held my hand. 

‘Wi might give her hysteria/ he said softly, 

1 LMped at her, She came up to within touching dis- 
rann of us, but since she wasn't expecting such & 

T C,ln *' P iSscd ° n 1 bought I saw her as, a 

ice at me, bin my appearance had changed since 
r lime she had last seen me that she didn’t recog' 

I J i i , lt ] l T' A few SIe P s L,lc ^d, she stood and 
. 1,1 n c1,L at us as if one of us reminded 

V V ^'methmg. A picture suddenly formed in her 
,! e V^. at ^ Cr ‘ remained stock-still- 

waffitr ^ou, Kisinga whispered, i didn’t listen t° 
stioce up to her so that we stood face to fa<x 

, r UI J? d ’ J 1c m * wailing note. 

Caroline, I gasped excitedly, 

expected her to luint but she kept on staring- 
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'Is it vou CJiuma? she stiid, her voice still quiver 
.iia Meanwhile, wc were blocking the way without 
kmminu n. 

ixi\ walk up,' Kisinga said. 

Caroline him a cvisual glance, and then looked 
n me. Wc walked up hke two robots, bem- dsrc< led 

by .111 external power because the internal power 
wasn t nine turning very well. 

We reached the end of the pavement without 
exehangng any more words. Then she looked at me 
again. Her expression this time was no. a surprised 
one: n was an expression of Feai 

Though it wasn't my habit to hold a woman's hand 

fWhr-7' ’ l S,rt K ,checi m V hand out to hers. She 
J urhed W " ir ? hc ' ha,ld - Everybody around 
speechless W h “ P|,enm «' Shr "as no longer 

f-huma. please go.' she said m a terrified voice. 
■M‘>t vet, 1 said. l [ want to talk to you * 

She looked at me sharply, 4n d then started walking 
? ay - 1 followed her, ignoring the probing eves 
mnga was leaning against a pole, calmh smoking. 

4 iPRg^d when he saw what was going on 
She took d footpath which 1 assumed led to her 
residence. She didn't look behind, but she didn’t look 
anxious to y,et away from me 

Caroline,' 1 called. Spare me a minute, lust .1 little 
minute. 

f hc darkened her speed. Inn she didn’l stop, 
talked past and stood hefore her, 

1 ^ [deeded. \ ou can’t just drop me like 

hl *- 1 wa nt to talk to you.’ 

^ ’ ^ s t°od undecidedly* Her eyes surveyed me from 
. ^ J to ^>ot. 1 lien she asked me what had happened 

10 mouth. 
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I bncth explained to her haw n Hail happened 
white chasing her. A look of sympathy registered 
her face, but then she became hostile once again. j 

was beginning to get annoyed. 

Let's go to a place where we can talk, i said. I 

won’t detain you longer than you wish* 

She shook her head imperceptibly. 1 took the files 
iremi her hand and gently pushed her towards a grass, 
enshrouded path. She resisted for a while, then 
yielded. We slowly walked towards a football field. 
She took out her handkerchief and started sobbing. 

’f didn’t come to bother you/ I said huskily. ] 
just wanted to see you and then be on my way. You 
don't seem anxious to know what has been happen¬ 
ing to me since we parted. 

I don’t want to know/ she said. 

‘You don’t? J want to know what has been happen¬ 
ing to you/ 

'What for?’ 

For the sake of interest. 

She paused for a while, 

'Forget what happened/ she said, 

'You know 1 can't/ 1 said, 

‘But you have to. VVc made a mistake and that’s 
all. Forget the past. ’ 

For j while. I didn’t know what it? say. A pang oi 
dismay whirled inside me. 

By the way/ f said. ‘What happened to the 
baby . . / 

She looked distant. ’Forget that too/ 

1 can t. 

Silence, 

Tell me* what happened?’ The menace in my vtm< 
made her start. She had always known me to sp t : " 
caJmJ y. 
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.n, reudied the football field without 
Uc ‘ ;, vt . r from her. 1 led her to an isolated 
thou distance from the path. For a hr.et 
y“ d w . watched the army recruits who were 
; "1,. iboul with the small, helpless bali. 

'"T leV her mind be stimulated by the s.ghl of 
-.11.IHV-two men chasing a weightless small ball and 


< nJ Whu happened to . . I didn't finish, because 1 

didn't want to repeal the word ‘baby. 

‘It is at home/ she said softly. I felt a spasm of 

rdsef to hear that. 


‘A girl or a boy.’ I gasped. 

■A daughter of a thief* 

Right novi, I didn't care what she called me. A 
prolonged suspense had been lilted. 

Does she live with you?' 1 asked* 

'She lives with us, ' 

You and who?’ 

‘ Njun s faro 1 1 y 

1 had heen right after all. 

‘What does she look like?' 


'What is it to vou?’ 

'Because she is of m\ blood.' 

She kept silent. Then she changed the subject. 
Ml my father tomes to know of this . . . 

‘How could he?' 

‘He lias spies. Njoroge is one of them.' 

1 was delighted by the way she was relaxing. Now 
she was ready to talk. 

‘Iell me what has been happening?* 

1 vowed to my father never to have anything to do 
tv hh you, | meant iL,' 
f^id he beat you? 1 

pardoned me for the last time*’ 
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'Ami hid you here?* 

iff did ihe right thing. The distance and the ],.. 
d time helped me to forget you. 

*Su you have forgotten me?* 

She nodded. 

4 1 haven’t forgotten you, 1 said. 

Then you’d better do so.' 

’HI try.’ 

I ension followed. We both looked at the [ ri 
penenccd football players who were confusedly r u , 
mng mto one another, and shouting wildly. If pj 
had seen them, he would have developed an ulcer 
How did you know where to find me 5 ’ she id j 

t«sl e l 7o d u .^ y brains to ,rack you down - ‘ 

‘Why?' 

'S<. that you might see rac for maybe ihe last rim. ' 
f started ami looked at me inquiringly, 

«hy the last time?' sy 

’Thar is my business/ 
she was now fully attentive. 

What do you mean?* 

i Si Snd‘ V r b ° dV Wams 4 P nm man, 1 
emotion ' S ° rmwful ** jerked with 

Suicide'" w^'uldb/a ^ , "™ u,in K suic.de. 1 

There are many ways of dv I" 0, U “ 1 ca,, '« do it. 
She had a vague e ' ; y K 3 Ws death. 1 

■a. l... "" f.«. 

do with me, 1 I said, - dr ' to hav ' anything to 

‘What?' m a iiSt favour.’ 

Arrange lor me to meet t 

After that, you go your w av mH I'n^ °“ r dau « h,er ' 

Maybe it was my desperate ,,, D 

approach that churned 

02 




. tJ p She held my hand firmly and suddenly, she 
( ycnt tnad i ti sobs. 

Oh Chuma, 1 wanted to forget you. I thought 1 
would never manage it, hut when l was just about lo 
you have come/ 

I held her shoulder and caressed it. [ n the field, 
the footballers stopped playing to stare at us. They 
signed making catcalls. 

’You know I loved yon, Caroline/ 1 murmured in 
her ears. Rut my worthlessness and your soph is ti- 
eauon stood between us 1 curse the womb which 
brought me forth . . / 

Don r say [hat Chum a, You were born and you 
have to live. Why did you steal?' 

To make you happy/ 

Did that make me happy?' 

‘U was a mistake * 

Why didn’t you give yourself time?’ 

And watch you suffer?’ 

1 vvjsn'i suffering. 1( was you who were suffering 

I made you a ihief 1 unenn 8- 

else ’ % ■ lk h make mr something 

She let go of m^ hand, 

A hike you something eke?’ 

•No- is S T A * aa *‘« A P'»°«r.' 

Ou, you 

wni .o clbih” 11 l 't Cl ' ml> 11,1 nr lon 6 bui.lc,. Me I 

=r«h “- *« If I Humble . 

Steady ] t>stv .. nntill,1 K to lose since l have 
4 T| f * 1 >ou. 

' k like that Chuma. You can make it slowly. 
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'1 ^idi I vouJd, but I tan't.’ 

sighed and looked at her watch li wj^ ne. li; . 
'ix. fear showed m her fare, 

Martha must be wondering where I am.' 

Wini is Martha/ 

Njnrogc's wile. I don't like hurting her because she 
is 1 1 to good to be disappointed/ 

‘So what?' 

'I am going home/ 

Just like that?' 

I 've just thought about it. Njoroge is busy drinking 
with Parliamentary candidates. I can't walk out when 
he h around. But Martha is reasonable. She lets me 
visit my girl friends in the neighbourhood so long as 1 
don’t stay out late/ 

’So you arc coming back?' 

'Yes/ 

‘And the baby?' 

‘Thai ii why I am coming back. I’ll bring ,t 
with me but it will be dark/ 

Don/ worry. We are two/ 

Kisinga, who had been forgotten was standing near 
the held, his eyes moving from the footballers to us 
‘You are not playing a trick?’ 

I am not/ 

She looked serious. 

As I watched her waJk away, all the old memories 
loomed in my mind. 

Kisinga strode over to where I was standing, 
gnnning cyntcaHy. 'You have found your cake,' he 
said. I didn t know she was so creamy.* 

I laughed; I was feeling happy. 

She diiln I kink anxious to meet you at first. What 
medicine did you give her to make her listen to you? 
‘Troubles and memories, 1 1 said. 
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so m „r pity «h>t lhe >' «°“ W 

•VC W'tfrtfta needed *«*•**■ 

’ ,fl ‘ ! !t ' h/olf the insult- 

She add so - e art with hi* fin g e "' , , 

comes! use the grasshopper metho. - 

'"■ h3 ‘ iS * ever'washed a resting grasshopper? Tire 
Have you evt bent like knees? 

way it k«P s lts ip k> ,l 00 mu ch grass in this area, 
f „ot the picture. Too itruco , 

■Then use the Kamasutra method. 

•Which is that?' 

‘Go net lessons from the Singhs. 

He dipped his hand in his jacket pocket. That was 

his way of changing a subject. , 

■I have a surprise for you. We are so broke that we 

can't las. another day here.’ He cursed. ‘It is not easy 
10 rob in this hot climate where people don t wear 
jackets. Where can one hide a weapon for robbery?’ 
'You arc not thinking of committing a robbery in 


ihis place? [ asked. 

‘It depends on the weight of my pockets. 7 

‘I don’t think we shall stay that long,' i said. 

‘It depends on you/ he said, 

Caroline kept her promise. She came clutching 
a baby against her breast. 

'Here is your product.' She passed the child to me. 

1 held the baby with mixed feelings. 1 couldn’t 
bring myself to think that the kid was mine. She 
ooked like her mother, but her nose and ears re¬ 
sembled what I had seen in the mirror. 

I h^ 0 ^ er ^cheeks tenderly. She gurgled merrily. 

haon ■ tv feelin g of a happy father-temporarily 
* 1 lurt nie to think that her mother was going 
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. lkr iKt 

|.P 

^ her 


iron! me* 


;U1 J ,n..yt»‘- 1 w ‘ mW i,cv '' 


-aitl- *1 |iuist hr ll ' 
1,tl comin*it‘ C^ tAl ' n ^ t hci th*u l 

-Diirkru‘« l » c ““ -fi h ,. sU spit» ouS ’ 

, ( ,r Martha voll |’ r om 

" IV " 3 friend dirce ’’ K :' lrlKa came over ami 

— hJ511 K t i-i, i ii1 1 . 


< u 


n?T'i could protesrt. ^^ haud . He talked 

-V. • . 

K^.nuA message. d she suspected that we 

after Kisinga, but ! held tier- ^ or t he baby.' I 

•We Jnn'l mean any h ^ with you white 

said. ‘But I w-ant to ha ‘ ghe is in sa fc hands.' 
my friend looks after t_ - V T „ ^ bighcad 

•No.' she protested. K on 

to give me my baby- ,. ha( j l e f t . The place 

across the held. rPS isied weakly and then 

I held her against me. She resisted ^ca i 

started crying softly. love 

‘Caroline,’ I said. ’Tell me now. Can you still lo 

mC ‘i, is useless.’ she s.ud. 'We tailed at first and we 
would fail again. I don't warn 10 give you a hard nmc. 

[ don’t want to make you a thiei*’ 

‘Never mind. Can you still love me?" 

She was silent lor a while. Then she said, l don’t 
mow. Give me time. Right now, 1 can’t promise any- 
lung* Maybe after I have completed my courses* Mv 
aretits won’t be so strict with me then*’ 

Till now she hadn't told me what she was doing m 
lombasa. I had forgotten n> ask, 

‘What courses?' 
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v^rciLiriai. My father fixed me up m ^ good 
uJ |j c g C . I started Iasi month.* 

•flow long will it lake?* 

\\ year/ 

A year! I thought. To wait for her for a year! What 
would I be doing meanwhile? 

‘Chuma. It is lale, Let us arrange how we can meet 
tomorrow in town. I'll tell you everything/ 

Her plea was logical but 1 couldn’t let her go. I was 
seized by a spasm, urging me to have her. Meanwhile, 
Kisinga had walked some distance away. He was 
doing well with the baby. We could hear his faint 
murmurs as he kept die baby busy, 

I dragged Caroline further into the long grass and 
tufts of bush. 

‘You can't!* she cried. 

‘1 can/ 

‘But , . . but can’t you see! This is ungentlemanly/ 
‘Is it?' 

‘Let me go . . . I'll scream.’ 

T love the way you scream/ 

‘But Chuma , . . We are not animals. Why don’t 
you wait till tomorrow?* 

Tomorrow is tomorrow. Now is now/ 

‘This place is infested with snakes, 1 
‘They know their holes/ 

‘You beast!’ 

*Me a beast?' 

‘My God! I might become pregnant again!’ 

‘And give birth to a baby boy this time. 

A short distance away, the baby was crying whi e 
Kisirtga sang a lullaby to it. Kisinga had a sense o 
humour. He could be a gangster but he loved babies. 

We escorted Caroline to a sale distance. j 
confirmed her promise to meet me die next 
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w -45 feeling like a leopard which has eaten lS i, 
Sweet life was beginning to spin before me. But t 
how long was it going to spin? 

'Maze, it is hard to he an Ayah, 7 Kisinga said, flu 
way that kid threatened to bust my ear drums! 7 
‘Thanks for what you did/ I said, 

'You Ijiow what, Maze? She is now yours. You 
have reminded her of what you used to give her.’ 
VVc reached the ferry and crossed to the island, 


Chapter Thirteen 


Outside Diani Farmers Bar and Restaurant, t was 
impatiently waiting for Kisinga to finish his business 
with a harlot in a nearby room when i heard a womnn 
shout: ‘Catch thief!' 

I saw Kisinga running away, laughing and button 
ing up his trousers while the angry woman charged 
after him. 

'Maze, let’s go! 1 Kisinga shouted at me. 1 didn't 
join him immediately. The woman gave up the chase 
and hurled insults at the fleeing man, 'You thief!' 
she cried. 

Everybody in the bar cantc out to investigate what 
was going on, 

\Vhat did lie steal from you ? 1 a barmaid asked the 

cursing woman. 

See what that small pig did to me!’she raved. Sin 
showed the barmaid a c mm pied packet of Roostc 
cigarettes, The packet hail been made to look iik 
a five shilling note. 
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, , nnt to see the difference between 

■Were y iUl J^' t a five shillings note?’ the maul 
>1 cigarette p ' h . st 0 f laughter. 

jskcl l anudst a ^ timc to check,' the harlot 

■T C l S noticed the brown colour and concluded 
! ; U,i . Ls money. 1 immediately put it in my bra. 

[hat n was ' ht . n she realized that everybody 

she stoppe * hi hcr> The listeners were laughing 

Cm r.hT, s t«»< tc s ,„ s . s*. .*»* 

har i°‘, nga was dangerously hrokc. He had disclosed 
lhf nei to me ,ha, morning. He had jus, about wha, 
we renuired for our bus fares from Mombasa to 
Nairobi- That had compelled him to resort to his 

broke time tricks. It was all my fault. 

Caroline had failed or refused to keep her promise. 

] had waited for her throughout the day without 
success. The next day. 1 had gone to ihc ferry and 
1 jiled to see her After that, I concluded I hat she was 
avoiding me 1 wasn't surprised* but 1 was so disap¬ 
pointed (hat 1 didn't care what happened to me. Now 
I was ill the more determined to risk my life in any 
venture that Kisinga suggested. What did it matter it l 
was squashed by a irain! What did it matter if 1 was 
shot dead while attempting a rubbery! What would 1 
lose but a broken heart! 

That afternoon, KJsmga had made me understand 
(hat l was to Marne for Lhe financial chaos 
in We had spent all bis 


mnnpv w 


we were 

I rv n lr » K n x 4 


waiting for a woman who meant nothing to him. YVc 
had either to leave immediately or get stranded a long 
way avvay from home. YVe were supposed to leave 
that evening before we squandered the bus fare-the 
money we had, Vct T I wanted to stay a lit tie 
11 I was like a moth while Caroline was like 
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LH electric light* d foolish moth which circled and 
, i rc led around a light and died of exhaustion* 

As I ran after Rising;*, my mind told me to dodge 
him so that lie could return to Nairobi without me. 
But J didn’t have a cent in my pockets* I had to cal 
while fooling around the unfriendly island* Where 
to deep was not a problem. In Mombasa* people 
could sleep on pavements and flat roof tops. The 
hot climate was a natural blanket. If only I could 
manage to extract a few shillings from Kisinga, l 
thought, l could remain behind for a while. How to 
get my bus fare could be decided by hate. But how,* 
I realized that I didn't want to get out of Mombasa, 
Yes, I was a moth of a man circling around a bulb 
of a woman, 1 was hypnotized* 

When I caught up with Kisinga, he was still 
laughing. 1 joined him in the laughter as he boasted of 
how he had cheated the harlot. We laughed and 
laughed. Then he grew serious. 

‘Maze, wc must catch the first bus to Nairobi. 
Hurry up be hire it is too late.’ 

He saw that 1 was reluctant to go, 
l W r bal is wrong with you, Maze? he asked angrily, 
'Aren’t you fed up with a woman who doesn’t 
give *i damn about you?’ 

‘Not that/ I lied, ‘l think i have caught malaria/ 
1 pretended to shiver. '1 think 1 should see a doctor 
before u becomes critical. 

He wasn't impressed. He knew 1 was lying. 

‘Look here. Maze, he snarled, ‘Don’t be a burden 
to me alter all the way we have come. You promised 
me that wc would return to Nairobi as soon as you 
had seen your love. It is now three days since you 
saw her but you still want to stay. I wouldn't have 
minded if we had money lo keep us here, but we 





Lliil can't su> a dav longer. We arc broke.' 

flis ever jolly expression faded away. He was re dK 
garbed by my behaviour. Me was the last pc ^ iri 
I wanted to offend. 

‘You are mistaken. 1 I said. ‘I <Wl want to si,, 
here a day longer. 1 

'But have you got malaria? 1 he asked. 

I was unable to hide my submissive grin. He 
grinned with understanding. For a tong moment, he 
walked silently wearing a distant expression. Then 
he suddenly said, ‘Maze, be honest with me. Do you 
want to stay longer? Are you still dying to see your 
woman?’ He looked me in the face. 

‘Yes. But it is impossible. 1 

Again he looked distant and brooded. 

Maze. I tee I like a brother towards you. I always 
wanted to have a brother and 1 thought I’d found one 
when I met you, 1 share your feelings and tend to 
think that your problems are my problems. Do you 
led the same about me? 1 

In spite of myself, I felt pity for him. This was his 
usual complaint. He had never had a brother or a 
sj ster and he didn t like it, But I couldn't understand 

why he decided to bring up the subject at that 
moment. 


\ ou art more than a brother to me," I said. 

I have no language to explain how I feel about 
you. 1 


He looked at me as if I was really dear to him. 

Hus is God’s work/ he said. ‘I always prayed for 

a kid brother, God brought you to me. I have had 

many friends in the gang, but none of them could 

like a kid brother. I am obliged to help you out 

r d the mess you are now in. We won't catch a bus 
today/ 


1 1 I 


J couldn't get it. Did that mean he had s tJ1Tlf . 
moncy to keep us going for a few mure j ^ 
wondered. 


He arc going to use the little money J h iVf 
make more money to last us a couple of <tr 
weeks, depending on luck.’ 

A sudden fear gripped me as I realized whm .. 
in his rrnnd. 

‘ Ihis will be your initiation into the heroes' club 1 
he went on. ‘Since we are only two, itl] have to [ x , 
a simple and quick business. The best place for such 
a business is on the beach, where tourists stroll in the 
evening. They usually cam' full wallets. They often 
walk in parrs, a man and a woman. We shall pick out 

a lone pair and do it fast before they can raise die 
alarm, ’ 

Kisinga was such an optimist. The way he was 
talking, you would think that he was discussing how 
he was going to withdraw his money from the bank. 

l lhis will be your iirst opportunity to see for your¬ 
self how simple it is to be rich overnight. With the 
money I have, we shall buy two simis. T hen we shall 
go to the beach to survey the strategy of the operat¬ 
ion, Later in the evening, we shall take up positions. 
You will walk a shon distance behind me after wc 
have picked out our victim. HI challenge the victim 
and then you'll come to reinforce me. I won't slash 
the victim with the simi unless it’s absolutely necess 
ary. II they put up any resistance and refuse to part 
with the wallet, then we use our weapons seriously 
Any questions?' 

He didn't even ask me whether I was willing 
to participate. This was probably because l had 
promised to play a part in the planned bank robbery- 
1 looked away to hide the fear in my face. If I had 
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sUY longer in Mombasa. I thought, \ had to have 
policy- There was no other way of getting money 
i-xcep'i Kisinga's wa Y* A ft er all. 1 had made up m\ 
m j m ] to trade my broken heart for anything from 
bullets to canon balls. It didn't sene any purpose 
other than yearning for a woman it couldn’t get. 

'Any questions?’ Kisinga repeated. 

Obviously I had many questions to ask, but l was 
dumbfounded. My heart was drumming as if the 
Salvation Army was marching inside it. I didn’t 
want to show Kisinga how nervous I was. I said 
I had no questions. 

‘Well then,* he said, ‘let’s start the preparations.’ 


We reached the beach at 5 p.m. It was a lovely 
resort for holidaymakers who could meet the cost of 
luxurious hotels along the South Coast, We walked 
down the beach along the chain of hotels bearing 
funny names. The first one was High Seas, then 
Tamarind, M non side, and further up were three more 
crowded together. 

All along the beach, jolly looking tourists were en¬ 
joying the convenience of their money in various 
ways. Some were swimming, some lying on the shim* 
mering sand, some fishing and some walking about. 

‘Have you ever wished you were a white man? 
Kisinga asked, 

‘Why? 1 I asked, 

‘Don’t you envy them? See how they enjoy lile ■ ■ 
as if misery is something strange to them. They come 
all the way from their countries just to swim an_ as 
in the tropical sun and spend their dollars vvit out 
fear . . . ' 
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MSing’J was talking in such a leisurely manner ,|„ 
juKt'rf as if we were jusl takiiie lil. easy along 

ith and in)t planning a crime. 

‘Look at that,* He pointed at a party oi swimmer 
tddcrly couple and iHcir four children. They wet,, 
in swimming costumes, playing like t ats regardlcssi 
the difference in their ages. 

‘Don’t you think the white man is childish^ he 
id. “Can you imagine your mother playing about 
iih you, wearing only a bra and pants? 

Td run to fetch a menial doctor/ 1 remarked. 

'Yes, You would think that your own mother 
anted to rape you.’ He laughed loudly as if amused 
y his own joke. ‘Actually, there arc several things we 
m‘t accept from the white man's civilization. For 
isidhce. your blood cannot heal up if you see j 
bite girl’s thighs. You get used to seeing them so 
ften that you tend to think that there is nothing 
rivate about them or where they meet. But when 
native girl stumbles and you sec her pants, yoi 
utomaiii ally become curious to know what r 
inder the pants. That is our pride. Secrecy,' 

I agreed with him. Hr was a man of many faces 
>olitics, culture, art, gangsterism and so on. At leas 
m superfluous monologue helped ease the tensio 
vhich gripped me as 1 thought over what lay aheat 
“Have you ever kissed a girl? 4 he asked, staring 

t couple who were affectionately kissing each othe 
Why?’ 

‘Because 1 don’t approve of it. h gives me 
>icture of a bird feeding us young ones. A vc 
lirdy idea indeed. Unhygienic too. It made me le 
he tip of my longue.* 

A fat old woman lying on the sand cast a gl^ 
it us, noticed our dirty looks and hurriedly scoop 
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,, r handbag to^ciy, 

s our energy.' Kismga muttered as if to hu„ 

, uv don't nerd your handbag right now, bui thf 

'it' ■ ■ ■ 

evening « ■ 

passed her and proceeded on . * * Kiting. 
^ an led a deiced survey, 

'Have you heard about (hose old women tourists? 
hr said. 'Have you heard about the MaJindi love 
affair?* 

’No.' 1 wasn't concentrating on the discussion. 

‘Haven't you heard of white sugar mummies?* 

*No.’ 

They are sex hungry. They look for young men 
like- you or me to remind them of their good old days 
when 1 heir hair was not grey, their Faces not 
wrinkled, their thighs not furrowed and their bodies 
not stiff. If you bisect them properly, you automa¬ 
tically become a millionaire, Bui first they have 
to like you. 1 

We sat on a stone under a palm tree and faced the 
roaring ocean Amidst i continuous rumble of soaring 
water, the water came splashing against the sand 
while (he swimmers took advantage of being lifted 
by the waves. It was a lovely scene, but 1 didn't 
enjov it. My mind was torn between thinking of 
Caroline and the approaching event Is all this 
happening because of a woman? I kept asking myself. 
Am I going to rob 3 poor tourist just because I have 
heen disappointed by a woman? What if the worst 
happens and we get caught? Would I suffer the con¬ 
fluences because ol a woman? No, We are doing this 
because we are broke. We have to raise some money 
i ,j r the bus Tare, After this, i ll never ever think of 
£ r - Who is she after ail? What is so extraordinary 
1 oul her to make me want in steal? 
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luinulsivcK . 1 u>»k .. . lu ( I' 1 '* w-ipl's . 

-ruimi/.i-il ii. I omits •>!> ■* ,jl m "‘ ktT > • Kl >m- , 

nil.il luppiiuni; -u’' 1 'fieircd. 

■ltrinimhiiK yonrsoll -.1 lu*» ««' 

i-m atkrd. 

I iMinrctl him and stared at the photograph 
h,- uUm was to ci maze her. To prove to mftrlt ih. lt 
w wasn't anything special. Nothing to make m c 
.teal. Nothing to make me weep lor her, look fm Ike, 
lir tor her * . . Look at her nose: like any othn 
v'liniitfi*s nosei, her month is not well cut . . + her 
eelh are abnormally white . . , hke . . . like tape* 
vorms arranged in a row . ■ hut those two eyes 
uaring at me . . . like those o! a cat in the darkness 
. . damn her! She isn't beautiful . . . 

I mark as ii tu tear the photograph with the notion 
d destroying her existence in my mind. Damn itl My 
mgers ret used to te.ii it. Whs should 1 I car it 
niywav? I asked mvsell What good will u do me? 
i was fooling myself. Caroline had bewitched me! 
>hr had mllnied nu with a fatal wound; a wound 


hat wasn't going to heal up as long as both she and 
I lived. So what! Whs should I risk my life in any- 
lung dangerous? It I end up in jail, maybe the wound 
sill heal up over there. If l get killed, the wound will 
>e no more. 11 we succeed and get some money, then 
II . . , what! Hang around . , . No! I II go straight 
inme and rejoin Zakayo. But . 

ihis is where we shall wait lor the victim,' Rising! 
an! suddenly. Under the shade of tins tree, wc shall 
.eep an eye on the strolling tourists. After we have 
licked out the victim and descended on him, we shall 
scape through the hush surrounding this area.' 

At K p.m,, we were sitting under the palm tree, 
ur weapons handy. 1 he lull moon drilled over the 
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s < kLC „ iciuinn; ‘1 shimmering lighi omu the 
i t u!K the infinite waters of the billow 
t! I he tide was low, or as they pat it, the 
1 u i i,.>ne lor supper. A soft wind which could 
I ^ \Vmd or Monsoon whined across the ocean 
-a ,.g t he leaves of palm trees rustle in a whispering 

sit^nrij'e r 

\ group of tourists walked past, laughing loudly 
,nd chatting in a language which could be Japanese 
German ur French or anything but noi English, We 
impatiently waited for the right victim ~a couple or a 
lone walker* It was a matter of taking a chance. 
There was no guarantee that the victim would be 
carrying a wallet. 

My heart was threatening to explode in my chest. 
Ms legs and hands were vibrating as if l was operating 
a pneumatic drill. It wasn’t hot, but I was sweating 
as tension built up inside me. Am I doing ihis because 
of a woman? Should I do il . , * ? 

B< ready,’ Kisinga whispered 

A short distance away, a couple were leisurely 
walking, holding each other shoulder lo shoulder* 
A woman's \uicc cut through the rumble of the ocean 
as she shrieked with laughter. 

Here we go, Kusinga said quickly. Wait until i 
each them, then tome quickly. O.K.?* 

O K;' My voice was hardly a whisper. I was 
gripped with Tear, confused, trembling . . * Oh my 
Cud 1 . Run away Chuma! , . * No. Have courage. 
Advance! I is now or neverl No! Turn back and run 
away I Just a minute * . . You are not on a crusade. 
^Ahy suffer for a woman? No! March forward like 
Chaka ihe mighty Zulu with his mighty assegai 
hut what is wrong with nvy legsl They have nhilUd 
T tfuse u> advance! 
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I heard the eerie scream of ,t woman. 1 0njil 
three Hark figures wrestling about. Then I 
Kisinga cry; 'Brother! Brother!’ He was calling ? 

I made one staff step forward and then my ^ 
buckled. This is because of you Caroline! i reach, 
the scene to find Kisinga pinned down on the sand I 
his massive opponent. We had picked on the wtct 
victim. The screaming woman was helping hereof 
anion to punch Kisinga on the ground. When the. 
noticed my arrival, it was too late. My heavy dub 
landed with a thud on the head of the man. The 
woman turned round, saw me, and made as if to 
grab the dub from me, I hated it, but I had no 
choice. Clubbing a woman wasn’t in keeping with the 
ethics of a gentleman. ! wasn't a gentleman any was 
I gave it to her and she sprawled backwards, crashing 
on to the sand with a blood-curdling wail. 

All of a sudden, dark figures Started emerging from 
all di reel urns. People responding to the w oman's 
screams. 

'Run, you fool!' It was Kisinga calling. He wjj 
already on his feet running frantically towards the 
bush. 


Chapter Fourteen 


I was subconsciously aware that I was inside a moving 
object. I had a series of dreams. In one of them I 
dead. My soul was wandering about. Then I was 
i tick. A fat cock. I was in the market, being displ 3 ' 1 ' 
for sale. Then there was this beautiful girl who can* 
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, . me 1 1 vvas Caroline. She bought 

Jong m(i "Y^were tied. 1 try to communicate with 
r11t - and m> k understand mv cock language. 

"'“ctlin Chnl trapped inside a cock. You 
1H “■*- , me ! My God! She is going to 

tiucly don I "a c We m home and she sharpens 

jh," knife .’somebody is holding my throat for her to 
^. Please, don', do it Caroline. Don t kill me. 

‘What’s wrong with you* Maze. ^ 

i'suddenly wtke up and saw Kisinga sitting next to 
,J. I was now fully awake and realized where we 

were, in a bus, going to Nairobi. 

You shouldn't have lectured to me about youi 
ideas on life after death,’ I said. 'Know what? I ve 
just come out of a cock. I was being slaughtered, 

'Bv Caroline?’ he asked amusedly. 

■How did you know?’ I was surprised. 

‘You were dreaming loudly, calling Caroline and 

pleading with her not to kill you, 

I felt stupid. Then I changed the subject. T feel 
terrible. ! got a feeling that the man or woman 1 
clubbed died. 1 

’Let’s not go into that again,’ he said angrily. 
‘If they died, Urey died. After all, they had to die 
some day." 

‘But murder is one thing and death is another,* 
I put in. *1 feel awful to be associated with murder.’ 

‘That makes you a great man,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
know one great man in history who was not asso¬ 
ciated in at least one murder. Take for ii 

F"lltl/ fc T r -In rl '-■ll- I ^ 


L,(UCU 111 dt lcasi one murder, lake for instance 
Hitlc-r, Napoleon and all: people who arc remembered 
in history because they were devoted to death. Look 
at the heads of states. Mention one of them who 1 
not been involved in the killing of a rival. Killing 
power go together. 1 


as 
and 





'Bui not when someone kills a poor umrist form, 

' jkt ‘*” a hnlt S 3 *"' 1 ^^ong,’ he lectured. 'You kill 
•Th»t\ where you g<> 

1 4 5 , ■ rt litirian kills to remain m power 

to survive just as a politician k 

Thev are both necessities, 

Ks with Kisinga was hke trymg to make , 
r,ve, flow in reverse. You either submitted or argued 
forever. So I gave in and dwelt on my pamful mem- 

“"we had managed to escape from the heael, and 
reached town in good time to catch the last bus 
rom the coast. The snatch wasn t much but ,, 
could have lasted us some days ;n Mombasa. I would 
have loved to stay a little bit longer and see more 
of Caroline, but Kisinga warned me of a possible 
confrontation wtth the police. It could be a murder 
case and the police were not to be underestimated, 
l couldn’t get it out of my system. That horrifying 
awareness that I had commuted the unforgivable. I 
was haunted by the memory' of seeing the man 
sprawl into immobility after my club had landed on 
his head. The wail of the woman as she stumbled and 
her screams drowned by the roar of the ocean. 

Now I was across the bridge of Law. An outlaw. 
Another alien being had entered me. Just as Kisinga 
had said. Maybe it was reincarnation. Another pc 
suns’s soul had been reincarnated in my physic ji 
being. The soul of a gangster who had probably diet. 
And now we were going to Nairobi to prepare for 
robbery r . 

I was already initiated into the world of danger^ 3 
criminals. .And J had witnessed that crime paid. It ^ 
only taken five minutes from not having to hau- 1 ^ 
What a short-cut! Maybe I should have taken 
gangsterism as a profession in the first plae*- 
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lf,tn 1 L vv-us responsible. 

M m-a to look at Kisinga. He was sleeping peace- 
.. ' # ii nothing had happened. I lay back on the 
hmnr s«t and sought sleep. The big bus cut 
!,r,»u«h the darkness enshrouding the tmal leg id 
iriiimev to lilt city* 

' ' I woke up to see the floodlights of the city. Kts.nga 
. 1 -,, stirred awitkc and lit a cigarette. 

‘We’ll go straight home, sleep a little and then look 
fur Njagathi and Johnny. We have a week to g<> 

before the robbery/ 

‘All right. 1 1 was no longer scared. 

‘But before we go into it, let me warn you/ he 
said. '] didn’t like the way you played your part Iasi 
nmlit. You were too slow and nearly got me squashed 


I vvasn'i a 


born 


ihieL I was a made thic i 


hy that giant/ 

It was the first time he had mentioned the inci- 
(k-nt, Actually I had thought of deserting him until 
ihc last second. 'Well, it was my iirst time. 

l I know/ he said calmly. That was why I didn’t 
punish you/ 

‘Punish me?’ 

‘Yes. In every profession, there must be discipline. 
Imagine what could have happened il you hadn t 
come to help me/ 

I had already imagined. He could be dead, muti* 
lated or in a police cell. Only l couldn’t figure out 
what kind of punishment he was talking about. 
We got out of the bus and looked for a taxi to lake 
i-is to the outskirts of the city. 

We found Johnny that afternoon and Njagathi 
LiUe in the evening Kisinga presided at the meeting 
like a gene rid briefing his staff on an an tic ip an 
on enemy lines. Ihc way he championed me. 
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1 'rJS* 

i he .he beach affair. Ho didn't ^ <h a , 

«-? ^errr^rt::r^t 

'7! »d I un sure he will display the same heroism 

1,1 Si Cocked at me with unrese^ed adm.rat.on. 
Niagathi's protruding eyes rolled dehgluedly johnny 
the self-styled movie star nodded in a Uc Van Clod 
manner. He looked disgruntled at being a spectate, 
and not a spectacle as Kisinga praised me. 

This is the strategy.' Rising., switched to die psi 
of our meeting, the bank opens at nine o'clock. The 
teachers start queueing long before the bank opens. 
The bank peoph have everything ready by the time 


ihc door opens. 

‘Well wait for a few minutes after the bank opens. 
Njagathi will be the driver. Hell park the car here, 1 
He marked on the diagram. Johnny will be the lirst 
to enter the bank. Mingle with the customers and 
pretend to be one of them. Chuma will follow, 
carrying a bag. It isn't abnormal to go into a bank 
with a bag. I’ll come last and stand at the doorway. 
HJ tackle the security guard at the door and any 
other intruder. Are you foil >w i K 1 

‘We dig ya/ Johnny drawled, emulating a Negft 
star. Njagathi nodded lazily. 1 nodded importantly 
Kisinga had made me Feel important. 

'Right/ Kisinga went on, ‘Once we are all in o ur 
places, HI give a signal to Johnny. Hell draw his g^ n 
and shout for everybody to lie down. Chuma will 
dash behind the counters, carrying the bag iltu 
wielding a simi. Hit anybody standing in your way* 
My intestines went cold. Johnny was also tv 
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responding s» '™U. He now wore an apprehensive 
jooh. I 'darted doubling ms coura Re . lie could |„ , 
. ;in g S tcr m a movie, but not in real life, 

johnny will fire two shots in the air und follow 
Chuma behind the counters. Hell cover Chum a 
while he empties the tills, i’ll take care of the door 
and the customers/ 

1 here was a heavy silence as each one of tis visua* 
lized the pan he was to play. Johnny stirred uneasily 
and forced a smile. Njagathi was cool and looked 
jjmost totally uninterested in what was being said, 
kisinga assumed a kingly look. He was the leader! 

‘Any questions?’ he asked with dignity. 

The three of us exchanged glances. None of us had 
any questions. 

‘Right/ Kisinga said at last. ‘Let’s go and make 
merry/ Then he added. We shall steal the robbery 
car on Friday night.’ We all walked out and strolled 
to the nearest bar. 

It was a night of jubilance and extravagance, 
Kisinga recomended that I sleep with two girls to 
commemorate my initiation into the world of heroes. 

I felt dignified. A champion. A dangerous champion. 
Something to be feared. I noticed That 1 had even 
changed my tone overnight. I spoke with force and 
pride. My gait and posture had also changed. I was 
now strutting like a man of steel, feeling mightier 
than before. I walked with my head high and whistled 
heroes’ songs. Yes, I was beginning to take Kisinga’s 
lectures on reincarnation seriously. I was only Chuma 
outside, I had somebody else ’5 soul. 

But there was one problem. Though i had no fear 
over the robbery' plans, my worry was Johnny. The 
accomplice w'ho was supposed to be my shield during 
the snatch. It didn't take me long to notice that he 
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was j dreamer, A fanatic of fiction and 
seeking escape into his world of imagination^ V 
made two of us An odd pair of despondent rf< 
trying to cross (he forbidden bridge. But what *' ^ 
happen if we walked into the bank and n'V"^ 
realized dial we were not acting in a movie ni '- 
facing r:al danger? I kept wondering. 

My .suspicions were partly realized the follow), 
day, Kisinga took us to a remote location in ti 
suburbs. He entered a hut which looked long desert!.-, 
and came out with a canvas bag. ‘Follow me, 1 he saic 
fie led us to a waterfall and opened the bag. 1 froze 
what I saw. A pick axe and a knife were stained wid 
blood. Human blood. But what gave me more jitter! 
was the sight of guns, I had never been so close to lt 
gun other than those i saw with the armed forces 
I examined the two death-causing machines with 
deep awe. So small, yet so powerful. A friend to am 
body who ruled and who wanted power. For it wa> 
Ihts same machine which made an army general 
president overnight. It was the same thing thj 
turned a tramp into a millionaire within minutes 

lhis ' s l . hc safct > catch/ Kisinga was explain™ 
the mechanism of the pistols like an army trainc 
■imong recruits. ‘You first hold the gun this wav . . 
release the safety-catch, pull the trigger . . . ’ 1 „ a 
watching Johnny. The street cowboy was shittm 
m his pants. He was tense and wore a distant tool 
irohably reviewing a scene in a movie he had seer 
Vhen Kisinga handed him one of the pistols, his ban 
hook like a pneumatic drill. 


It can bt tricky if you are holding the gun fc 
i< first time, Kisinga observed in a fatherly manor 
e had noticed Johnny’s panic. ‘I had the sani 
tpcrience.' 


4 


Tohnny managed to control his shivering hand and 
; j fre gun steadily. 

K 'Shoot at that tree/ Kisinga ordered. 

lohnny squinted his eve, levelled rite gun and 
. ,j[owed the trainer's instructions. ‘Bang!' the sound 
va^ drowned by the roar of the waterfall. The gun 
nearly Hew out of Johnny 's hand. We could hear his 
heart thumping. 

'Not bad/ Kisinga commended. ‘Try again.’ This 
umc Johnny was in control of himself. He fixed again, 
‘Marvellous ! * Kisinga echoed. ‘Unfortunately we 
don’t have many bullets. But the aim of this exercise 
• s [1Gl to make you a sharp-shooter. Just to know how 
to hold the gun and fire. We don’t go to banks and 
use guns to shoot people with but to cause panic.' 

Johnny lowered his gun and sighed with a grin, *1 
fed great / he mumbled, 

Kisinga smiled at me. ‘I've spared two bullets for 
vou/ He handed me the gun, I repeated what Johnny 
had done but 1 tended to exaggerate in view of the 
fact that Kismga had already dubbed me a hero. My 
muscles tensed at the knowledge that I was in contact 
with the weapon that Riled the world. I saw the little 
world in my arms. ‘Bang!’ The world was mine! I’U 
step on it the way it has stepped on me! 

We sat by the waterfall and rehearsed the big 
operation. Then Kisinga disclosed the news. You 
haven’t by any chance, read today's news, I suppose? 
‘I never read newspapers/ I said expectant y. 
'I didn’t want to tell you until we’d gone through 
this/ he said. He took out a paper from his pocket 
and spread it before us. He pointed at a bo t etterec 
heading in the middle page. Beach ro 

tourists* My heart throbbed as I read t roug 
context. The man 1 had clubbed had no 
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but sustained a 'rasiure in Ins skull. I hi- 
sxas in an intensive care unit "ill' '>«*<•■> jaw | ; 
p,ili L c were combine the whole area looking j, JT t | 

\ iilains. ( 

See what a hero you are? Ktsintja said. \ !JU 

made things happen, You caused ambulances ( f 
^ream in the streets, police sirens to wail, crowds of 
people to gather, doctors to be awoken at night ,, ■ 
h was because of her. Caroline was responsible fo r 
all those things. 1 wondered how much more 1 Was 
going to do because of her. 


Chapter Fifteen 


We stole a car on the eve of the robbery. Kisinga 
pin pointed a new Peugeot paikcd outside a cinema. 
Njagathi was an expert in car-thefts and it took hira 
but a few minutes to open the door and start the 
engine while we stood guard. We all got in and 
drove a wav irom the city where we exchanged 
registration number plates for lake ones. We were 
to drive straight to (he location of the robbery 
and spend the night there. 

Rising, i and Njagathi had all along taken it coolly 
To them, this was routine. Ihey had done this kind 

ol thing so many tunes that it no longer carried an' 
significance. 

Johnny also pretended to be cool, but I could almosi 
touch the solid tension inside hitn. Whereas he us^ 
(u tail everybody Amigo or Buddy, tonight he call 0 ' 
us hv our own names. He was in the middle of reaJ' ts 
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vou intend to do with your share? 1 

to dkpd the * nm 

N Knrt 1,1 tl ' c .' wha£ in answer. I wasn't an optimist 
1 didn \ kn L as I was concerned, the plan could 
like him- ' ^ killed in the attempt or go to 
tad. V* « u ‘ d tould be tried under the Hangm S 

uriss rr-*■»»'*- 

^fhaven't made up my mind what I shall do with 

m y share/ I said. 

*And you Johnny? 
i'll buy a horse.’ 

We all laughed except Njagathi. He had no sense 


of humour. 

Silence befell us again leaving only the roar ot the 
motor as we drove in the dark. I thought over what 
I’d do with my share if the plan really worked. 
I’d ^o into business: probably open up a bar or a 
nightclub. I would invite Caroline to see what 1 had 
made because of her. I’d name it Caroline’s Bar and 

a 

Restaurant. Who knows? I might grow rich and buy 


my own island. After all, I'd heard that Aristotle 
Onassis had had a rough beginning like me and had 
ended up a magnate. Aeroplanes, ships and islands. I 


too, could be like him and buy my own island. I’d 
name it Churna. The biggest road would be named 
a ^ er Caroline. Why. I could even have her statue 


"rected in the main square. Kahuthu would also have 
j 1 s . are ' n the glories if he behaved, I expected him to 

ih aV j‘^ en sau 1 had turned out to be. Bui 
et b id Onassis rob a bank to become what he 


The 


was? 


strong headlights of the car penetrated the 
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darkness js we drove on in nleiuc. v.i, h 
engrossed iil his own thought*. tventuaily w, 
the sm;ill t"ssT. which »os the centre .,1 a v llst n ,.' 
division. We drove .dong the dusty stmts end pan 

the <.'*ir outside a pub. ^ ^ 

Well spend the night here,’ Kisinga announced 

Park the car behind the building where it can't 
noticed by a wise cop. I suppose the theft has already 
been reported.' We got out of the car leaving Njagaih] 
to drive ii away and hide it. 

The pub was crammed with merry makers. We 
joined them and had a load of drinks, I walked ovtr 
to the juke box and looked for my favourite number, 
They didn't have anything to my taste. 1 wanted to 
play 4 Where does a broken heart go/ or 'Ill die for 
you/ At last [ saw an old favourite which rhymed 
with my mood, ‘From a Jack to a King . , * T I didn't 
know the wording but I buzzed along. Then 1 puzzled 
everybody when I played a Christmas Carol lon^ 
before Christmas was due* ‘Silent Night * . * ' The\ 
didn't know what I knew. A king was being bom this 
night. A gangster king! It was a night to remember so 
f wanted to make the best of it* I wanted a woman 
with whom to celebrate. J approached one with two 
mountainous breasts, 

‘No Maze/ Kisinga interrupted. 'Women bring bad 
luck/ I looked at him defiantly. He was serious 
Every business had a code. I shrugged my shoulders 
and left the woman in the middle of a bargain, 

Kisinga had already made arrangements for our 
accomodation. There were some cheap rooms in orn 
wing of the pub* We drank quietly until the bar 
closed. 

It was a night of nightmares* This rime ( dreant i 
1 was a cock and Caroline was a hen, 1 was chasi |U 
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. j t whci f ’ ■ 
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the pat t rm lib. in 1 1 ii' bush, ixt i 


l h« si am-Hhci cock cmcrt'crl ami 


_j i ( , J.J S. MM ii .. '• '■ ' +li,M “ 

:lslit . ( | We liHifillt *uk 1 fought while hrn 
matched closely. I lost the battle to tht 
, , l |Lji Car>Jim 4 “Umlled away with [tu- 

«, iU a. ■ " 

j | h iS si exhaustion and reincarnated into 
\ vrrs small hut mature dug. Caroline 
||r .,j ^im m the form ol a bitch. A massive bite h 
I ‘ r \ K ones used by police. It was the dogs' mating 
iiltotl ond Buch Caroline is very friendly. Wow! 

[ m too small for her. I can't . . . damn itf .Another 
mighty dog cames along and chases me away. Bitch 
Caroline looks at me sympathetically and in our 


vu'tor 

dog 


Jug language says: Sorry, Dog Chum a. 1 offered 
myself to you but unfortunately you are too small 
iiir me. Voil’ll have to do something about your size 
if you really want my romp any. 

But how? I was horn this way. A small dog! 
then don’t blame me itlauu your Creator. Othei 
wise, look for a hitch id your own si/e. II not that, be 
hum again. A mighty dog 

! woke up with a start, H was already dawn, 
Kismga was already dressed. Well have some tea 
jml ihen do the final rehearsals he said 

We alt dressed. I had to wear a long jacket to hide 
i 1 it: siini. We were .ill smardy dressed kisinga was in a 
dark suit, Njagatlu in grey and John wore an expen 
dvr leather jackci Njagalhi went out to the < af and 
^anve hack with the weapons I slung the sum under 
my ann-pil and smothered the buigi on mv chest. 
Johnny anti kusmgu concealed their guns m their 
breast pockets Njagathi was to keep a pi* k axe in 
die car just in case of tin unexpected, Ur went to 
a hold and had tea. Him we ail boosted out morales 
WJ fh ijiiu k puffs of bli,mg fime started raring 


UN 


VV<- went to survey the area. Typical ^ 
country banks, th.s one was located u„ a ■ 
shops fat-inn *e market place. It Hanked , 

,-o.ul leadinn to ihr mam highway a lew metres a „ 
t here was no question of getting entangled i„ , M , 
Ilnurs turned into minutes. Njagalhi were 
licet the car :unl parked it at a vantage point nt 
the bank. Being a market place, tlie area star, t . ; 
getting crowded with people. It was leacher's D a , 
They c.une in large numbers and assembled oiusj r j, 
the bank, their faces lighting up with wonderful 


thoughts of how they were going to spend then 
money, I couldn't help feeling sorry for them. 

Seconds ticked away. It was 9 a.m. All eyes weru 
on the banks door, ft opened slowly. A tall athletic 
guard took his position at the doorway. The first 
customer entered, then another. They started filing 
into the bank. 

Our commander. Kisinga was standing a kw 
paces away from the door, pretending to be reading 
a paper, Johnny was slowly pacing this way and that 
but his eyes were fixed on Kisinga. 1 was leaning 
against an electricity post like somebody waiting tor 
someone. I watched Kisinga constantly. The firs: 
customer to be served came out of the hank. I he 


lucky one. Kisinga gave the signal. 

fo you Caroline! I moved forward, feeling the 
weight of the hag in my hand. Johnny was leading, 
walking with quick paces. Damn himl Tire manner fn 
was walking in was a srlf-heirayul. 1 saw a look cl 
alarm jump into the guard's face. He made as if 10 
ill r his dub and fumbled for it, hut two thing- 
happened, Kisinga had J ready noticed what look*’ 1 
like a flop on Johnny’s part and acted according^ 
He was on to the guard before Johnny could spill < lljl 
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,,, .. lu . shouted at the petrified guar.! 

CM ' b ‘ ' lln v screamed »« J-hnnV »<* 

.... ^ Tl had a glimpse Of tire guard gomg 

je 1 tllTlP lohnny shrieked at uie 

' ” hlk oVvom n hellies!’'then ‘Bang. Bang!' he 
jsltftncrs. O . k[)OW h„w I reached the other 

ied “ A Counters. 1 remembered stepping on still 
:* •" * ,,ered on the lloor. 1 also not.ced some- 
S “ ,dies 511 n- One of the bank staff, in search of a 
T* Th.de l>« head had crawled right into a 
T Ihuhs head-first. I was vividly aware of 
Tnv behind me as 1 emptied the boxes and stuffed 
Ihe money in . the hag. His breath.ng could be heard a 
mile awav. . , , .* , » , 

Bang! That was Kismga s gun. I didn t know 
w hat he was shooting at. I had already emptied all the 
tills. Such a short time, yet it seemed like a million 
years. Lei’s go! Then something happened, Johnny 
tv as in a great rush to get out. He stumbled on the 
siil] bodies ant! landed on his nose. Bang! the gun 
went off accidentally. Somebody yelled in agony. 

I didn’t hesitate to find out what was happening. I 
*mly remember seeing Kisinga dashing to help Johnny 
up, 1 thought I saw the security guard m.ike a move* 
merit before 1 rushed out of the bank. 

What happened? Njagathi asked as 1 got into the 
car, 

} ‘ * ‘ I don 1 know.’ My throat was choked. We 
■lilt'd for the pair to come out. There was a 
impede outside the bank. People were running this 
i ? Tf dnt thal ' 1 hafJ never seen anything like it. Then 
^buisereerT^ now * iere and slashed into Lite 

<*’ do ut do now!’ I heard myself shouting. 



>1 


There 


u - ts a din coming from die bank 


ak<] 


confusion in the streets. 

I think something "'em wrong sun*^ 
Njaeathi’s cool voice wavered. Wiihom warning. 
sht^t the car forward amidst a hail of stonc s 
suddenly occurred to me that johnny and Kj S| _ 
were in danger. And it looked as if iNjagathi vvani ( -, 
l|S to drive off without them. It was treachery! 

•Are we leaving them?’ my voice rattled. 

It's the name of the game/ he said calmh 
‘Never attempt to rescue a drowning friend if yoij 


can’t swim.’ 

‘But they’ll be molested . . . they might even ^ 
killed/ 1 protested. 

‘So we join them in the death chamber?’ he snar 
led. 


It looked a very cowardly move. Leaving 
comrades to the mercy of the merciless. But l saw the 
logic in Njagathi’s decision. We were not in a position 
to know what was happening inside the bank. Waitim 
to find out meant only one thing: disaster for all ol 
us. The invisible stone-throwers were already scoring 
hits. Neither of us was properly armed to retaliate 
But Kistnga! My dearest brother Kistnga. Was I to 
desert him at the moment of great heed? After all he 
had done for me? A notion told me to jump out o! 
the car and face whatever danger there was. 1 would 
have loved to die side by side with Kisinga. But 1 w 
slow at making up my mind, We were already 5p^ Ct: 
ing along the highway. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


]\ was m the front-page news. Armed Gang Snotc : 
Teachers 1 Pay. There was a detailed account of ti 
robbery* Now l knew what I had been seeking i 
know, Johnny had accidentally shot his own han 
when his gun went off. The surprise had stirred uj 
ihe customers including the security guard. Rising, 
had probably thought that johnny was bcim 
attacked. Upon seeing him stumble, he had rushed to 
help him and thus relaxed his hold of ihe security 
guard. The guard had taken the advantage and 
pounced nn Rising* from behind, wrestled the gun 
from his hand and applied his strength- Johnny s gun 
had flown out or his hand after ihe tall and die 
accidental shooting. He was reported to ave 8? 
wild, searching for the door in the opposite wa 
pair were lucky ihat the police arrivcf in goo 
to save them from being tom into pieces > 

l put the paper down and sal back. Poor KiWZ 
How would l repay him' 

li doesn't pay to worry over the dead. MW* 

SciidL j^TiS fed 

I Looked at him hard. ‘You mean vnl1 
sorry for them?' 

‘Would it help il 1 did? 

'I thought they were your friends. 

‘They were, So what?' , - „ h ife 

‘You don't show concern. 1 was bcginnn _ 

He had no heart for anything ut rr 

fc T_*_a e ■_ hratl oiti 


'Instead of worryinn your head , st . c 

belter think ol where lo hide, 
lawyer and split. 1 
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Wc had agreed to hire a lawyer for nur e.ii, 
omradts. It looked a futile idea, but it w 
about the only thing we could do for them. 

We were in a city hotel room where we had pu; 
for the night alter die dramatic robbery and sucres 
lul escape. 1 didn't sleep a wink nor did the Load 
money in our possession have the expected effect 

Klsth *f Johnny’* bite kept us in suspense. With 
yui Kismu.i around the world stopped moving. And 
in imagine that we had deserted them! 

Uk r T b<,unt,(ul - Nearly half a million 
2 1,URS : V" Ucd 11,11 divided by two people 
''/' law V'' r '- fee was sun something to boast 
eves' 1 l‘ ovv raany top executives had ever set their 
su ch ' V" 1 ’ ' m amoum • To people of my class, 
was teal T'. nevr ', CX,Stc(l ,,ulsi ‘ lr bank. Bar this 
anil hiii ,7' 11 !' * coub * walk into a showroom 
tin- brie , r ’ C : Ct : ,CS t had already crosserl 

rich. Why 11,1(1,1”;7h V i ' su : rt,a y penniless, toda> 
l let myself k,, aou ght ul this before? Why had 
a shun " kr aShe<1 b >- Poverty while there was 

made me a Zr. F*** 1 Sh < did it. Caroline had 
follow her oath vl *" " ,lr P aths crossed. I those t< 
Yes. there L ^ S,,c wouldn’t follow mine 

Pub or nightdub I w ldca 1 llai1 about nmnin . B J 
hurry . Fir!, Ik a ' W “ Slill keen on It but no. * J 

1 ^ Ld 1 «* dust ui r-1. 

having over j h™ i'Vi into m Y n<fW 
with the elite Un . rct thousand shillings hrl* :v 
sort of f 0 |i ss * s WU . who mattered. N lH . 

und^privii^ in 

in th *‘ morn,n K saw ,l "" 

1 mine i w hUlct> Njagathi went his wav. 

l34 “ rcl,Cvf<l "hen W e parted. I *>" 



in ihc city, looking for the things 1 wanted. 

This was not the time 1 could buy a shin from ,in> 
shop. This was a new Chum a with new tastes to 
match his grandeur. \ walked to the exclusive 
Kenyatta Avenue shops and did some window- 
shopping. There was a men's shop with imported 
suits of remarkable magnificence. This was where 
ministers, ambassadors and oilier distinguished char¬ 
acters came to shop. I walked in and suddenly fell 
out of place. 1 wasn’t untidy but n\) cheap clothes 
contrasted sharply with the spccklessly dainty gentle¬ 
men around me. The proprietor eyed me with distaste 
but maintained the false politeness common with 
salesmen. 

1 pointed at a sumptuous french three-piece suit. 
The man looked me up as if assessing what was in 
my pockets. He pointed at the price tag. 

Tve already read the figure/ 1 said ruddy. J didn t 
like the wav he was slighting me. To save him more 
doubts, I produced a r 11 of bank notes and lei him 
see huw much more there was. But first 1 
it on, 1 1 said at last 

‘Yes, sir/ ll was mv first nmc to he called ur. 
Funny world! TTiii nmc you are lucked about, the 
ftexi you arc called 'sir' And there is only one secret. 

Money! 

'This way please.’ The man ushered me 10 a 
chicle He even ignored another customer who 
w «itcd his attention. He waited until l hud tried rhe 
' u ” on. It fitted as if it had been made for me. 

*°us!‘ he squealed. As if the tailor knew you d be die 
bu VCT.’ He was touching me all over making tore 
part of the suit was in its nght pi.ice and unde 
■* d "taking me feel like a km* being dressed to 
“lend * ceremony. Marvellous" he cajoled. When t 
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suit 

rlsr. 


(iM \ lC locked at mr with A,\ { 
5ir v I suppose you’ll need a 


M j ; s kosi tflC 

•vc> ' v " v . ,h | ,, f„HWed importantly. 'Come W i,t, 
end a M‘ lfoWC j him out. lie took me around 
F T' ilin '»f shins md lies, pausing her, ^ 
^ \ke a suggestion, I made my choices 
the cubicle. He came trotting a fi er 


a!.,! 


(here lo 
irned 


min 

ro 


mrnea ’ i r ^ -- 

j . Jog following its master to be fed. Wli en 

Us, 1 came out of the cubicle, I was not the Chu m , 

f Lised io know. I looked at myself in the mirror and 

froze with amazement. It hadn’t occurred tome th.v 

clothes could make a gentleman out of a begg dr 

■Maylie a hat could add to the splendour. 1 ihv m<Jl . 

said behind me. 

1 liked the idea. ‘Have you got a grey one Xi> 


match?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ He was again dashing here and then-. [ 
was now the centre of attraction. Some of the cust 
mers had forgotten what they had come for and 
instead stared at me with various reservations. Some 
looked at me with open envy, wondering how 
anybody could spend so much. Then there were those 
who looked suspicious. They smelt my cheap blood 
and puzzled over the question of how I had earned 
the money I was so loosely spending. The only 
person who didn’t reveal Ids inner thoughts was the 
salesman. It didn’t matter to him where the money 
came from so long as he squeezed a fraction of h 
off me. 'Try this one. He handed me a showy ^ 
hat with a stiff narrow brim. It fitted. 


more?’ He wasn’t yet satisfied. 

’Maybe later/ l said. ’How much?’ 

He added up die figures. It was a big am° un . 

I didn’t feel the pinch. A negligible fraction o ^ 
sudden wealth. I paid. He wrapped up my 
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™' of the pas,. I.ikl' aV h ’ T ^ "■■"indc.'l 
developing ,, ncvv s y n „ i ' K -' r<ls it' Jou^ii „ 

mont. I decided to take ihe J r Ln,h° i,V “! d ""■’■'"•‘S' 

m lhc nearcst b>n- I walked out ,hcn ' 

^. S,r ’ comc Wk 

I had finished all mv s hrmmn„ ei i 

lundl h “ ur - As I strolled 5 ong ’ the’"crcc'sT M KC 
constantly aware of my look of impoptancc i, could 
be an illusion, hut l though, everybody in the crowd 
was admiring me. My gait also betrayed me. I held mv 
head high and assumed a leisurely waik. Then there 
was this panic coming and going. The uneasy feeling 
that 1 was being folio we d. My heart leapt each time 
I saw a top or a police car. I tried to dismiss these 
imaginings and thought over what 1 would have for 
lunch. 

1 passed by a big hotel which was mainly patron- 
ized by local dignitaries and tourists. I was curious to 
know 1 what went on in those places which people of 
my class only knew by name. I stood there undeci* 
dedly and then walked in. A rich atmosphere greeted 
me. The vast room was full of wonders: large tables 
with white table-cloths, immaculately dressed waiters 
rushing here and there, patrons of all colours chatting 
as they ate, soft music coming from nowhere . . . 

‘Good afternoon, sir,’ a waiter had seen me strand¬ 
ed and came to my ®id. He showed n ' c 10 a la 
[ joined a trio at the table and snuggled to fedat 

home. The waiter had h > S God! Every- 

saw he was wailing f % "Ydont know what terms 
body will know f am a take- 

they use here . , . 
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U.ui! j drink? 1 the waiter asked politely. 

1 \h . * yes.' j tried to be cartful with mv 

Ijt-bsh It was often l said ‘Yeth’ instead of V* 
Cold Tusker/ c&- 


The waiter cast a puzzled glance at me and wheeled 
away, I looked at my table and avoided meeting th 
eyes ot my company, The arrangement of f?, r « " 
spoons and knives was nothing very strange as f h' n 
seen M at Kahuthus, Even-thing dse was strange. 

Mere is your beer, sir,' The man placed it before 
me Another waiter brought a bowl of something that 
U "' kcd hk ? s f njp. It was easy from then on. I copied 
what my companions ai the table were doing. Then 
t ert was this gul who came whispering to me She 
wa* politely asking me to take off my hat The 
damn regulations! What has the filling of the stomach 
Ui do wuh a hat! [ now knew why people were 
surreptitiously looking at me with hostility. They 
either doubted my tabic manners or doubted my 
right of being in such a place, I wished it was all 
‘>vei so f could walk into the streets and hide m 
the crowds. I gave her my hat and she reluctantly 
thanked me 1 didn't enjoy the rich and expensive 
meal. 


Once more m the streets, a haunting loneliness 
overcame me. Ail along, 1 had been lighting back the 
urge to go to Mombasa immediately, I wanted loget 
organized be lore seeing Caroline. Mv shopping lisi 
included several gilts for her bill I wasn’t satisfied 
with the a Ala non. What could please a spoilt woman 
like Caroline who It ad had everything dial was 
stocked in the best shops? What gill could surpass 
all that her lather had given her? 

But somebody had told me about women an* 1 
clothes. There was never an end to their £an c,LS 


t h*rre was one Wfmi ^ 

Ldme la fancies. * tJler Ionian w ^ en , 

i bought what I thought i 
for die baby girl. Our daughter °^ also 
It didn't matter. What mattered °* ^ dau & hle *- 

should change her opinion about 1”“ Car0ll " c 

As it was Sunday, I put off th 
Mombasa until the next dav Thi *" 4 ou ™ey to 

T ' n '; br *■? 'z.^z; 

when she attended the college. Then an idea struck 
iik - remembered that Kahuthu was a golf addict 
He used to spend his Sundays on the golf-course and 
later relaxed in the Spears Club, a short distance 
away. Supposing I gave him a surprise. How would 
he react on seeing me in Use club, dressed the way I 
was? The idea made me laugh. If nothing else, 1 
thought, i l would give him something to think about. 
May he he would soften up. It was a crazy idea but 
I decided to ^ive it a trial. I went to my hotel room 
and stored every thing I didn’t want. Then I decided 
to look for a taxi to simulate a big shot. 


This idea was oniv a chance. Possibly Kahuthu had 
hanged his taste for golf or was out of town. I 
■arched for his car among the conglomerate of the 
arked off the course Sure as , 

les Ben/ was among them. nlavers 

mldn't pick him out ^ up by going 


&*' "*sg > _ '1.Z1IL L 



v to be with me until 1 no longer needed him 
\V*c reached the club .ind had *■* surprise, I had beer; 
0 ignorant to know Thai die club was for member 
,j y ; most of them golfers. However, the munag,, 
is williii l to arrange for a temporary- memberdii 
n (■ jndiiiiin that we proved our importance. He bad 
< en me lounging in the back-seat of a prestigious 
: ixi and had obviously assessed my importance, 
told h m 1 was a businessman and the cabby was my 
>ersonal driver. He was hesitant but gave me the 
icnefit of the doubt. For all he knew, I could be 
he President's son. wearing a disguise purposely. 

called the driver and invited him to have a drink 
mh me. There was confusion in his eyes, obviously 
von dering why I was so kind to him. 1 didn't know 
vhy either. Perhaps because the world had been so 
in kind to me that l couldn't stand to see the same 
hing repeated with somebody else. 

We walked into the stately hall. The patronage was 
bin as it was the peak hour for golfers. Most of the 
teople inside were foreigners in sports garbs and 
tthers in tropical suits. They hardly noticed our 
rrival as they were busy chatting in between sips of 
odas and beers. I led the driver to a vacant table, 
y waiter came and wc ordered drinks. 


It was a long and boring wait. The driver, my only 
oinpanion was not al case with me. He obviously 
ook me for a higher native and that ruled out chatt 
ig on equal terms. He didn't even dare ask what 
^ere waiting for although he manifested il by J 
arrive glances at his watch. 

Eventually the hail started filling up as the 
anic off the course. I kept my eyes on thc^’ ^ 
xpecting Kahuthu to enter any time. At ^ 
ame. He was fresh from the course, weanut 
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iunn^ doihei iind the npii * i 

H« was in the comp in v ,rf l '» a "« le < 1 by golfers, 
(hem a common faic in ihc n° gendcm ' n - <lnc "< 
raced faster as 1 w ^hid A SpapCrS M > »««" 
chatting animatedly All ,i ? rl ° comc towards us, 
in oozed rji; ■- M ' COUra « e ! had forced 

What the tlevil am1 f i° m , a pricked baUn ? n - 
here had been to show ,i ( . jVs, "V^tSTS 
h lS eyes on me for a while. For Kim to see that I. 
too, could wear a three piece suit and look like him. 
Bui now it looked as if 1 was going to have more 
than my share of Fun. I realized it when i saw one of 
the three men point at our table. By an irony of 
fate, our table was the only one which could accomo¬ 
date three more people. 

Tin trio glanced at us the way important people 
behave before joining strangers at a table. They all 
suppressed looks of distaste at being among two 
strangers who would overhear their conversation, 
Foriun.it T , my driver had a taste for smartness and 
didn’t look out of place. 

It was nearly a year since Kahuthu and i had met. 
So much had happened within that time that i 
couldn't believe what I was seeing now. Although 
our eyes met a couple of times, it was dear by his 
face thaL he couldn’t place me. There wasn’t much 
change in my facial appearance but the way l was 
dressed and the hat on my head erased the Chuma 
he knew. After all. how could he expect his fonner 
miserable houseboy to be sitting at the same table 

W *A ^waiter came tunning and took then order. 
They discussed goll techniques a language co 
comprehend. My heart was stdJ dtumptng ami • 
w,,h difficulty that I held my glass of beer. 1 
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im 

!1!> fllCV 


1 m \ i 


hrci'L«t pocket. hoping that she thu 
inside i hi* re would give 
Ni<ihmg 'it-mg, k took mure than niuri t *\ 
Kah-ithu. I was shrinking back to the ( ; 
F ir I rum die ujighty Chum a [ was be fort K ,! 
arrival. 1 decided to get it over once jj S( j 
] inst couldn't walk out leaving my mission i 
h U I slowly look off my hat and placed 

lap. 


[[ 


on ru 


I wasn't looking at him, but I c ould sense it 
on me. He was saying something to his compare 
when he shimmered in mid sentence and duo", 
a shticked Lone I turned my head slowly, assim 
a forced nonchalance. Our eyes met briefly. Ht 
stunned be yond explanation. There was j g| lnt ,,, 
doubt and a murderous expression in his eyes. He w .- 
dead still and his puzzled friends joined in to stare i 
me. J wasn't enjoying die fun f had so stupidly cult 
vufed. It could land me into trouble and I expend 
it to happen any second, The brute before me Limit 
take this chance to get even with me. I had humili 
ted him and his family. Be tier get out of dm pi da 
before he comes to! I rose and beckoned the win to 
My fingers were conspicuously trembling as I handd 
him tile money. 1 managed To sa\ , 'keep the charge 
I saw him start, wondering how on earth some both 
could tif> him so generously. The change he *J l 
supposed to give me was nearly fotir times as tni*^ 
as my bill, i was already leaving the table, tolh 
by my baffled driver. 'Thank you sii.' l heio 1 
call after me. I didn't stop or turn to aikimwi^ 
The affair had served die purpose lor whuh <j 
intended. Kahuthu had something to dim 
Might probably have ;t nightmare. 
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Chapin Seventeen 


, . s trolling oil th <r sun-roasted streets o] Munibitia 
■ [rt figure out the best way to approach Caro 
? wanted to surprise iter, but not throw her into 
“ ‘ c ^ K * W as bound to wonder how 3 had 
ililenJv come into a fortune, and guess. Supposing 
t"I,>lii her I was in a kind of racket; one of those 
, rich quick rackets? Smuggling make and sug.ti 
jeross the border? That was less unsavoury than 
robbery with violence. 

i, was late in the afternoon and I expected her to 
come out of the college within the next hour, had 
iiready hired a room in a luxurious beach hotel and 

collet doMd* I T k . 

and drove over there. Wc waited for a while in the 
,-•., 0 -rk The students started coming out m small 
arouns Then 1 saw her. I experienced the same 
,iasy that always seized me when 1 set eyes on her. 
She was in a flowered midi which sirett he tig t \ 

above the waist so dial her breasts stuck out sharply 
and emphasized her elegance provocatively. Hu 
long black hair stood up naturally and was smooth v 
trimmed. She walked in a kind of drift and hardly 

turned her head until I called out* 

She saw me standing by the big car and paused 
doubtfully. We looked at each other like two statues 
erected face to face. Just as when I had met her on 
the ferry, she looked alarmed, her innei t\es locus 
ing on something distant. I had a mind that $ t 
wanted to (uni her ba< k on me and glide away* 111 
she came towards me. She was hesitant and pcictpi 
ibjy curious. She looked at die car and then at hr. 
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line Imik v’l cunousity laded from tier eyes and 
li^ 11 it.’ion jump! d i 11, Bui I iiuiiLdi h flicki-i ■ f admut- 
,hc looked at my expensively tailored 

ippareJ. 

VVliat happened?' I broke the silence. You pro 
tinned lo meet me the day after we met. 

1 didn't come-’ There was a frightening harshness 
m her voice. 

"Why not?’ 

‘I didn’t want to.' 

‘Why did you promise me then?' 

‘To get rid of you.’ 

‘We have met again now.’ I was looking into her 
eyes. L Do you still want to get rid of me?’ She tried 
to say something but faltered. 

‘Sorry for Living you surprises/ I said. ‘I am sure 
you won’t mind joining me for a drink in a quiet 
place.’ 

'No, 1 she protested. ‘I must go home.’ 

'I know you must go home.’ 1 suppressed a rising 
panic. *1 haven't forgotten that you are a mother and 
under somebody’s care. 1 won't keep you longer than 
necessary. 1 

She was thoughtful. Her eyes again roved over me 
and asked many silent questions. ‘Have you hired 
this car?’ 

1 nodded casually. There was a burning curiosity in 
Iter eyes but for reasons best known to her, she 
refrained from asking questions to satisfy it. 

‘I Ve got to go home / she repeated. 

‘But first we must have a little chat/ l said firmly. 
After that, 111 drop you near home . . * I mean 
>ecause you won’t like being dropped right at home. 
‘What is there to discuss?’ she asked flatly. 

‘A lot. 1 want to give you a report of the fie* 
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V* j,j 


ipm^ni Y "t m.tjjur i v j,j .Mth ,.>ur j ■ 

We ir.mk .it the ^. l * a c table 1 

Sin eves popped out. Shi. looked „i me : 3; i w* 

.1 bud wearing shoes, 'You were what?' 

] smiled wryly* ‘We can discuss 11 in a better pin.- 
than a College's parking yard. Just get into dir 1 ar and 
save lime 

The mention of her father had excited her. She wv. ■ 


anxious to know what the devil 1 was talking about. 
She dragged her leei as if they weighed tons .tnd gut 
into the raj. We sat m the back seal. I told Lhc driver 
where to go. 

It looked too strange to be true, Caroline and I 
were silting in the back seal of a big car like ail 
ambassador and his wife. She kept her eves aw.n 
from me When 1 closed up against her and put my 
hand on her shoulder, she repulsed me, This l had 
expected, Caroline and 1 we re still strangers to each 
other. 

"Tell me about my father,' she said anxiously . 

'There is no hum ,' I mumbled. 

Siie shot me a look and turned her head awav, 

4 

Nothing more was said until wt- reached the hotel, 
li was fier next surprise when she saw uur destination. 
The driver got out and opened the door for as, 
Caroline looked frozen inside, disbelief and fear 
printed on her face. She dragged herself out of the 
car and looked at me inquisitively, I smiled at her and 
paid the driver. 

‘Let's go.’ I led her towards the reception desk. 
She didn’t nufre. I turned 10 face her* ‘What's wrong 
with you? 1 

‘I’m not coming in there/ she said stubbornly. 

i couJdn't hide my anger, 'You mean to tell me 
you agreed to come all this way just to Ret 
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■.ntsetfslutl' the ilo.mwy' . 

■ IVe eh.tnRC(l my mind,’ she s,u<! in J "cak twit. 

I siyhttl wilh rage. -Slop behaving like .« ki,S. 

I ,lulled. -Wh.il arc you fearing?’ 

N tiling?’ 

Hicn?' 

I simply don't want to go in there with you.' 

1 Sorted i smile and assumed a pleading tone. 
'Caroline, you don't know how disappointing this is, 

I know what you are thinking and the cause of your 
tear. You are wrong/ I didn't know what I was 
saving. It was hard to tell why Caroline was behaving 
like this. Perhaps site guessed what l had done and 
didn't want to be associated with me. Maybe she 
thought 1 would do her harm or rape her Have you 
also changed your mind about learning what went on 
between your father and me?' 

You are lying/ she said. 

Tm not/ 1 almost shouted. I'll prove it to you 
once vve art settled 

We were sr.m line directly in I rent of ihe reception 
desk. People were in. to turn their attention 
on us* wondering what tin argument was about. 

‘We are making fools t ourselves. 1 said. Come 
on and we’ll get it over/ 1 started moving without 
looking to see if she was following me. Otuc in the 
reception hall. 1 looked over m\ shoulder and sau 
her look around, apparently aware that she was 
presenting an odd special U\ Then she slowK 
followed me. From there it was easy. 1 look nu 
keys from the reception desk and climbed up tlu 
spiral staircase to the second floor. She foUowe j 
like a reluctant sheep being dragged on a rop^ 
opened the door and politely ushered hei in- ' uc 
walked into the luxurious double bold* suite. 
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^] t1 . _ ail ,.d near ihe th -r os d p.uJvictl 1 n^it- ned 
(p . seat but jlit- ignored sny '-Ult Hei :iiltl- 
,, • , [LirTj[J<’il Lrom out '.Timer to the >t>wi m 

prehension. I let her plczu.it: herself .md call* d r ‘-'°* 3 ' 

']Vlt trie about my father,’ she sudden! 1 . 1' 

, ( } i e d Lts if that was all she wanted to know, 

■ We met in a golf club/ 1 said, ‘We sat at the same 

thai all?' she “ kcd whcn 1 dldn ' t co,llinuC 

'That was all.’ 

She bit her lips. ‘And that was all you warned t.. 
tell me?' 

•A hit of what I want to tell you- 

.What do you really want to tell me? she asked 

' ^crossed over to the bundle a. the corner. I picked 
it up and gave u to her. She looked at it but didn t 

take iu 

"l ake it/ 1 offered 

What is U?‘ she asked suspiciously 

‘Open it up and see lor yourst If. 

‘I don’t want u,‘ site rasped. 

1 fell like strangling Iter. Before 1 could cum post' 
myself, die waiter came and found us standing there, 
‘Eh . . . what would y^u like to drmk? I asked her 
trying to control my voice. She shook hei head, 
decided not to persuade her lest the waiter noticed 
the ugh climate in the room, ’Bring me a full bottle 
*4 \ odka/ I told the waiter, l wanted to drink m\ 
bead off. 

Ice and Soda?' the waitci asked. 

‘No, just the bottle and a glass/ As he left, 1 
^ '■noline look at the hoi f-closed dour as ii con temp 
^ ,1,ni B iin escape. ‘You are not my prisoner, \ said 
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ij.rc.Lsiic.dJy* You ,iic tree to any time y uU w , 
Ihn first you must open up that pared. [\ y 0; , ! 
like the contents, 1 wont force you t.o have th--' 

I was only playing for time* For the waiter \u 
rjtk and leave us It had suddenly occurred *' T 
(hat Caroline was going to be a disappointmentL 
no forgiveness left in me. Not after today. 

I decided to open the parcel for her, and spilt r i 
con ten is out on ihe large bed. Her eyes followed n, 
movement hlankly. She looked at the heap i, 
assortment of dresses* negligees* bras, pants and J 
The waiter interrupted us before [ could see her f 
reaction, i took the bottle and paid the waiter. Th? 
time I was careful to lock the door after him. 

She looked at the heap of clothes with a mixtur 
of wonder and contempt. She didn't take a step r. 
inspect her gift. This was the final blow. 

Unable to control my rage, I grabbed her hand and 
hurled hei to the bed. 'You bitch!’ I roared. ‘Howran 
I spend mv rnone\ to buy you a gift ant! get no 
appreciation!’ She fell on the heap of clothes and was 
about to scream when I quickly cupped her mouth 
with mv palm. She struggled to free herself but 
I pinned her 1 irmly across the bed. 1 saw terror in hei 
eyes and relaxed mv grip. I don’t want to harm ynu. 

J said. Ml you scream or try to dash out of tl- 
room * . / I didn’t complete the sentence, Now 
of her physical weakness against me, she submitu 
and lay still. gasping and panting. M want 
home.' she whispered, r ,l 

‘You won't/ J said. M wanted to keep ^ / 

but not after the shame you have brought U P U ^ 
Site struggled upright. M must go hum 1 - 
almost crying. 

iK', * 

iNo. 
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'Wildt do %<'U WfcUrtt to do with me?" 

'Slav with you here. 5 

‘What!* 

Just that/ 

‘What right have you to hold nu here?* 

1 sul! consider you as my runaway wife.' 

'Your what!’ she nearly jumped. 

Don't tell me you’ve forgotten that I lived vvith 
you as man and wife. 1 

That was that time, Forget that you ever knew 
me. 1 

Tve given up trying tn forget. In any case you are 
to blame for all that’s happened ’ 

‘Why me? 1 

'll was you who started it. Remember that night 
when you came to my room and eventually followed 
me home?' 

Her f emalc ego was attacked. ‘1 might as well tell 
you now. I never felt for you more than I fell for the 
rats in your house, I didn’t come to you because 1 
loved you. 1 pitied you and that was the biggest 
mistake I ever made in my life. 1 felt sorry' to see you 
lonely and rejected, I came after you not because I 
wanted to live with you. 1 was only curious to know 
how you people lived up there, Why\ you were an 
outcast among us, 1 

1 stirred uncomfortably. So you came to do re 
search on me?’ 

‘Something like that, 1 

'Very interesting. The institute which sponsored 
you must be very mean. You carried my child, saw 
■ne contend with your father in court, made me 
slf aJ and go to jail , . „ all because you were curious? 

I ^Ip^d a mouthful of vodka straight from the 
You lie, Caroline. You don't want to admit 


welfare. We could live together and legalise our 

marriage . . . * ...... 

‘On stolen money* she interrupted. At last she 

came to the subject. . , 

■What a conclusion!' I snapped.,‘It s your belie! 

that a man of my kind can’t have money unless he 
steals Only people likr \vur father can make legal 
money, eh? Let me tell you they are the worst 

thieves . . . 

•You can*I say that . . ■ ’ she started to protest. 
Til sa\ it a hundred times. 1 1 interjected. 'It 
a thief corporal, your lather is a thief g LtKrA _ 
l How dare you! 1 she shrieked, ‘My lather is not 
cheap tramp like you. You thought l would a“-tp 
this rubbish from you! she motioned at the 
of clothes, still intact on the bed. Boasting 
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;l - 11 *d;» Ih 1 ■<u »U1 I'XJith i\ e )i< i(r |* Wit nr 

.ti, v* >u to impress? Not me. I'm iin l> >n-;er 11 1 j. 

.-os! y *hl used \> > know,’ 

[ w.is .ii a loss tor words, i he Lroiili pierced tr.’Jji 
when; it hurt. I picked up the clothes and luittrd 
real mg them into pieces, 1 had to use .1 pot ket krnlt 
to finish off the joh. She watched rm , stock sull. 

[ stood away from her and stared at the tatters on the 
floor, h was now clear that Caroline had hardened 
against me. After .ill the anguish she had put me io. 
Jaih violent robbery and all. I had done all those 
things in an effort to have her, to close up the gap 
between us. Now there she was so near yet so far, 
repelling and mocking me. She saw it coming and 
covered her face with her hands. The smack rever¬ 
berated in the room. She flopped backwards with 
a shriek of pain, l waited for her to scream for help 
but what she did was sob hysterically, Tve a mind u> 
kill you right now! 1 raved, ‘That's what l should 
have done, Kill you so that 111 never sec you again. 
That’s thr only way I can get you out of my system.* 

I was on her, ripping her clothes into tatters until 
she was stark naked. Maybe she had taken me serious¬ 
ly and feared that l might murder her. She neither 
struggled or complained at the way I was handling 
her. $h e was like a log throughout. 

Today I’m in command,' 1 gasped ai last, ‘We'll 
spend the night here whether you like it or not. 
Tomorrow you may go to your heavenly bungalow 
a nd bury me. Now I know it’s ail over for us. 
knight will be final.’ 

ihe only response l got was a cold stare. Ii didn't 
bother me. I drank the vodka slowly and thought 
'bout nothing in particular. After losing her, which I 
' L * now sure of, nothing mattered. The worlo 
stcs pped moving* , t j 




'[ u.j btc M night when my rtrinkstHid^n 
rtfjgiittri’d a rustling soundi I dragged iny^U up 
jf ijj >t ft: 1] in confusion. ll took a toiiplt ul 
I'i r mind to clear, and I realized when | , 

fell for Caroline in the bed. She had vanished, j 
I >i;iu a dark figure at the door. Before l couhl 
up. I heart! the dick of die lock turning, b 
Caroline .ill right! Damn me! I hadn’t secured ■ 
keys. Too drunk fo (ake precautions. I was out uf . 
bed when she opened the door and I dasher! uiu 
ran after her. The corridors were deserted as rVr ... 
body had gone to sleep. She screamed as she ran a f ■ 
called after her. Then it happened. 1 had just cac ■! 
up with her on the spir.il staircase when she dip:" 
and fell headlong. She let out a horrifying shriek 
she somersaulted to the first landing. I dashed then 
and bent over her, I wasn 't alone. People, nearly ai! r 
them in dressing gowns or pyjamas converged around 
me. I was transfixed there, neither turning my head, 
nor answering the barrage of questions from the by 
slanders. 


Caroline lay still, dead or alive. I was too paralyzed 
to find out which. One man, noticing my helpless 
ness, knelt beside her and felt for her pulse. I looked 
into his face to read the verdict. I saw a glint oH 
register. ‘She can be saved,* he announced. A corn.ii 
olion ensued as people offered first aid. Soi™ r ' 
rushed to call an ambulance, 

I recovered my presence of mind. The 
be vodka oozed out. 1 was in a hoi s P° l 

i _i jii q Li ii 

ccidenf entailed police attention. I waS ‘' 
lie wanted list and there was always [,jt 
ne crime leading to another. 
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1 ujok advantage of (J.c- ■ nmmot^n going on 

people asked tills and that without m*m • 3 *:” 

i . and ™shed balk .0 ,m room, b-uslun^ 

,.„, M , oniuscd people Jong ilic corridors. I In. ,.<.. 

. ’\ t .]l ln ihc Minin and hurriedly packed my personal 
"ilV, ls . I fieri' wasn't much. Only a small box contain 
. , , ,ew clothes and die loot. IiU now 1 h.uln 

diought up a sale I way of keeping the money, so i 

l.ad been carry ing it with me. 

Hit throng of hotel guests kept packing m m 
urridors. some returning to their rooms while others 
, , |„ <i 10 see what it was aJl about. I pushed through 
1C111 and descended the staircase. 1 reached the scene 
,,d found a couple ol people administering Bis. aid 
I., Caroline. I pushed past them as it the matter 
didn't concern me. 

y nu . 1 heard somebody calling 1 mm 

l iehln( i' ‘That’s him . I didn’t pause or look 
behind. I was now on the ground flour, 1 dashed past 
reception and into I he . ar-park. To my dismay, there 
was no hi-xi in the ranks. The drivers had already gone 
home with the approach of dawn. 1 traversed the park 
and broke into a mil. The din behind me died down 
as 1 quickened mv pace. ‘Hey . , . you!' somebody 
was running aftei me. It - mid lie one or more people. 

I looked behind me and save three dark figures run¬ 
ning inwards me. The area around me was open and 1 
itemed it impossible to shake the pursuers oil unless 
beat them on the run or hit! before they < ottld reach 
he. I opted for the InUet. 1 dived into a tuft ot shvu > 
mil crouched. I could hear the pursuers footsteps 
ls I bey approached. Somebody with a lortigners 
tte nt spoke in broken English. A native replied, 
•used my head a little and peered. I could make out 
shape of a man in watchman s uniform and .' v( 
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■thr.-j people It appeared that they smprued j 
...in,; ticarh\ as thn bad already stopped rijij. 
i herr ivcrc several tufts around but they secrm i | 
hr once titrating on the spot where I was hiding 
stem A (hat they were determined to catch me 
hi- obvious motive of handing me over to the 1^’ 
ad to make good my escape or face whai 
t iming. I leapt out of hiding and ran blindly. A ur 
burst of shouts followed me and echoed across r J 
buildings a short distance away* I made for ihe bu l, 
mgs, hoping to gel cover before they could catch : 
The pursuers tell back as 1 zig-zagged and dived r 
hind the first building and then ran on, One incidcrii 
made my hair stand on end when 1 collided with 
mongrel around a corner. The dog was as surprised as 
1 and he took off with a howl. We confusedly fled j n 
the same direction before he was swallowed up in the 
dark. I halted to take a breath. Lights appeared from 


several windows as the sleepers woke up to investigate 
what the commotion was about. I heard the faim 
voices of the pursuers and knew lhat T had already 
beaten them. Hut 1 didn't know which way to ge 
nr what part of the town J was in. I moved on to 
nowhere in partii tdai. 


Chapter Eighteen 


If 


Wl IJj 
viiui iru.mJ’ 


i\Ejiding the i*3flu ate p.ift 

■flu-, tun.- vc.u we u> real rr.-.,!,le. 

V.,11 Should have likened t., 

:,clvtc<~ ll*s Ion late. 

Tve not conic for consolation. I said qiiiiklv. 1 
know the S anic is over or son), will he. ISul while I ve 
die rum I have several arraityemcnls tr. make. You 
might hr the Iasi person HI talk to before they catch 


in r. P 

‘Then you better make it fast.' Ho was nenous, 
'Thr\ mighI come any time and 1 d rather not have 
■ hem associate me with you. They have been swarm¬ 
ing in the whole division making enquiries after you. 

They had been fastei than I had expected. But it 
sull beat me how they had connected me with the 
incident. My guess was that Kahuthu or somebody 
who knew about me and Caroline had somehow given 


i he police a due, 

! wus still in the dark Whatever had happened to 
Caroline remained a puzzle. I didn't want to think 
about it but the thoughts kept criss-crossing in my 
mind like swords hashing. My only prayer was for 
her life find save her! 

The memory haunted my mind like a ton of rt*ck. 

1 slid saw her h\ my side in (Jit- hotel bed, silently 
succumbing to m> beastly demands while unknown 
to me she was plotting to escape. She had failed in 
the attempt and landed both of us into trouble, L saw 
her face at the moment oi shock as she slipped and 
ioiled down the staircase. Hie face of somebody 
looking death in (he face and at raid of it. I hen the 
horrifying try of agony before crashing and then 
lying inert, 

“It's a pity 1 can’t see my mother unless 1 risk 
humping into policemen there, l suid. She II perhaps 
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HllONSl.UlU ll 1 al'llkl Vi *U tllCrC.’ 

."pikLiy ■ i n« njiicil. 

nf cnmisi you with the keeping of mor ^ 

I Util *u< h a lime ,LS rny fate is known/ l said. 

/.jk.u u was a ( lean citizen jju! I expected lurn ■. 
re ruse my request, Ut grinned expansively. >[\ 
iu\ tiling, you have really earned the money, li m\u\u 
cost you your life.’ MU 

1 know.' l conceded. 'Thai’s why 1 came all tins 
s - Jl ,hc Y ca 'ch me or hang me. ihc cause f 
'Um h i suffered shouldn't go unrewarded ‘ As he 
proverb ,„es. 'The sower is no, always the harvestJ ■ 
nas inspired to labour f or this m , / 

accident in life's race, ll didn't serve the nmn V , 

vvhuh ,, was intended, and I am not free ufeherish 
[he fruits ul my struggle. Lftensh 

I intend to go i nl0 htdm( , l)lu 
how long one's luck will hold out h t ^ 5 

me as an 

you have my mother lor a partner “ d - 

..«.. * C.ISX 

i carpenter/ 1 a 8 am been bom of 

1 you remember tel]ini? mt - .k * 1 

amnut'r i l t * mt that Joseph was 

v<upuHcr like you yet became tk,. r ,l l r . 
url; ti k un father of esus. 

J * CK has tome vour wav in ct ^ J 

iow 1 won *! hivr r f ^ ClKUimtimCeS 

ere and h ° ° r Solera to break oul 

m and boost your coffin industry.' 

W,,M ‘ d iils brows emotionally. '1 now bein''* 
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Jesus can some in different f™- 

L ' im rest assured th at V onr "*.**}* 5ha pc<i. You 

suppose you would like "xcTli “ m **** hajlds ' 1 
portion?’ J ^ lve V OUf another a 

|Ofcou^n eavc die decision to you.’ 

l .i ^ , e , at me ^ ose meek eves which 

r T d hOW i OFry he was t0 see me S° mto the 

Lace of danger and uncertainty. 

‘So long.' I shook his reluctant hand and walked 

out. I was on the constant look-out for danger as J 

walked to the bus stop. In a small town like this 

one, where folks never caught up with modem 

fashions in clothes, l stood out in the crowd tike a 

giraffe among the smaller animals, I saw old faces 

and looked the other way each time 1 came across a 

close acquaintance. I had already m%de a name for 

myself in my home-town, My encounter with 

Rahuthu and the subsequent events had sparked off 

many talcs and controversies among the people who 

knew me, and curiousity among those who didn’t 

know me. As a result, 1 had noticed strange faces 

staring at me speculatively and fingers being pointed 

at my back , 

Now I was tn a different form from what the 

people around this place had kno T mC a ™^th 
then 1 spotted a familiar face glancing at m ^ 
expressions of doubt and rect^mto , p ^ ^ 

avoid salutations. If the polu make it oll , 0 f 

me, the chances were d Hv several acquaintances, 
die town it 1 was rt - ognu ■) , ere .p broad day- 
i had made the mistake of gums- police had 

light. But then ! hadn’t known ^ awa y 

come this far, over four hundred 
from the scene oi the crime. incident. There 

I reached the bus stop withoul l5? 
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— rr ™“" a 

S"r,"r 

,i;rcju> , -__ „ man m mdefinite hiding 

As I reasoned, the 


crimes. 


was omy unv 
could do. Commit more - 
crimes I bad already commute' commuted .« mosi 
severe sentence that any earthly judge cou.d ua« I or 
all 1 knew, Caroline could be dead. 1 hat was a murder 
case earn ing lire harshest sentence If they caught 
me and hanged me, I mused, the verdict would be the 
same as when l didn’t commit more crimes. 

I had just got seated in one of the matatus when I 
saw a tall man in dark glasses approach in quick 
strides. A cold shower in the blood ii oze me to s 
stone. I suddenly recalled seeing the man somewhere 
before. I had been locked in the local police cell twice 
and by this time I knew their faces. A single look at 
him and I knew what he was up to. Behind him 


strode two more familiar faces 

He leaned over the window of the vehicle and 
grabbed my coat sleeve to make sure 1 didn't boh. 
‘Don’t force me to be rough,’ he said with undue 
politeness. ‘We need you at the station, 1 

J knew when to figlu and when to submit. The 
manner in which the three detectives stood 
manifested what would happen if 1 acted hero. It 
wasn’t wise to be manhandled or shot in public. 1 
didn’t protest or show' disgust. Looks of surprise 
followed me as 1 slid out oi the vehicle with the 
detective's hand on my coat. One ot his comrades 
joined in and handcuffs were clicked onto my wrists, 
‘I’m pleased at the way you co-operate,’ the leadu 
boomed. ‘I must also commend you for your artiste 
style of disguise. We nearly had a light am° n S ouT 
selves on the question of your identity. 
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’Wli.ll have J done' 1 ' I asked tor the s,*k<- i»i it 
Wfjvbc % uti cutild tell us.' lie said with ,i buckle. 
‘Vnu know much mure than we do.' 

I didn’t warn iu it,in art argument. Ritv shepherd¬ 
ed me through the dusty streets towards the police 
station. I had i fed mg it was to be my last wvdk in 
the streets. Perhaps the last time to be among the 
crowds before I was cut off from freedom. 


Chapter Nineteen 

Caroline was not dead. I learnt that in the preliminary 
hearing of a case in which I was charged with 
attempted murder. The judge cautioned me not to 
plead as the charge against me could be amended to 
murder if Lhe patient died. She was still in hospital 
under intensive tare. IF she died. I’d be tried for 
murder and most likely he hanged. If she lived, I 
had a chance to live. So, once again Caroline’s life and 
mine were intertwined by fate, both of us would 
cither live or die. 

But something happened before Caroline’s fate was 
known. One afternoon, a detective came to my cell 
and showed me a photograph in the back page of a 
newspaper. I gaped at the photograph and betrayed 

m > fcdlt1 ^ to the watchful detective. I saw him grin 
with satisfaction. 

r beading readr Two charged with armed 

and k— 1 * tAre ^ al l ^ c photograph featuring Johnny 
r i l SII1 £ a being escorted from the ctiurt by police- 
Joinny s left hand was bandaged; the one he 

l h l J 





h,ui ,ii cidcnily shot. Hr looked so distressed 
jMthctii that J couldn't recognize him at first ij. i:|l 
KJiinga wore a bold smile like the hero hr- . 

'Do you know these people?’ the detective -isk 
looking at me hard. 

r swallowed a lump of dry air* It was a mysui- 
how they had come to connect me with the erbw 
which I had committed nearly four hundred kii 
metres away. 

‘No/ [ said flatly. 

He smiled mischievously. ‘Weren’t you amom 
them in the robbery ?’ 

‘No.' 

lie left without another word. A. short time hucr, 

1 was put in a police car tinder heavy escort. 1 knew 
where they were taking me. To their headquarters 
for interrogation. 

Who could have tipped diem off? 1 kept wonder¬ 
ing as wc drove towards the island. Johnny or Kisinga 
or Njagathi? Or maybe they were acting on mere 
suspicion. Somebody could have told them that I was 
into big mone\ shortly before the arrest. They could 
have chet ked on the robberies committed around 
that time and worked on that basis. 

Bui 1 dtdn 1 vare. 11 there was trouble coming, I 
already had it. Ihc agony of being enclosed in this 
hellish custody hail already hardened me. Then there 
was this constant suspense, brooding over what would 
become of Caroline, The crime for which 1 was being 
held in custody carried much more punishment than 
the emergent one. 1 was morally finished. What had t 
to lose if they charged me with a thousand nu?rt 
crimes? 

The two beefy policemen, one on cither ^ f 
me kept glancing at me speculatively, I guessed 
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■' ''"I- uf them 


m “4 haVe h ^d the tales about 

HUS m r | vnu . , °° Ut me. 

Harted io sav Aanted to murder 
■Who s^d l wanted , 

■*»>*. »»*• > 

1 «ept muni. He knew k 
‘"Pic I didn’t want ,o^" T ?“ t0 « a 
outside the headquarters and 1, Car puiled U P 
me into a vast room and the leader'tTd TK ? *° ok 
« on a chair agai„ s , a large tabk A l h . , m ' lo 

who had come to the custody ro om e ft ^ ma " 
the other side of the t a ku j m Jett. He sat on 

statement fotans He read r, Ti ° U ‘ a pad ° f 
Njagalhi and johnny. ‘ hr “ nam,;s: •“»*. 

’Do you know these people?’ he asked coolly. 

1 told you I don’t know them,’ I said 

He menttoned the date of robbery. ’Where were 
you between rune and ten o’clock? 1 


I pretended to think. ‘I can't remember.’ 

He chuckled, Tve reasons to believe that you were 
involved in die robbery.’ He showed me a signed 
statement, ft was johnny’s signature or it looked like 
it. The stupid street cowboy 1 I cursed. 1 wasn’t 
surprised if he had betrayed us. He didn’t look the 
type who could brave a police torture. 

i don’L know him and I don’t know about the 
robbery/ I said boldly. 

He put die statement forms aside and stretched up. 
‘It’s unfortunate that you are not co-operative. 
Maybe you don’t know, but let me warn you. This 
kind of crime carries a mandatory death sentence. 
Your co-operation could be taken into account ami 
most likely please the judge. We could also use you 
as a prosecution witness and perhaps even sti you 
free/ 


Sri tin tret' 1 I thought. He seemed t., 

! find n nii.»re M'riniis ■'.ise pending. k‘ J li 

Hi.mk you foi the offer,’ I said, but j 
:u n il you because there is nothing in \ v \\ ^ 

Ilc shrugflt-il his shoulders resigned!,- 
nuiter, I've no choice but lo force th, , 
you. iru Ul Oyi 

i knew what was coming. Thcv W r,,i i 
lhit I had .dready been tortured both \ forUlIV : 

menially. Hie sense of pain no longer exist C f V 1 
system I vowed not to yield ^ lXlsu ^ in E 

’! wasn,t un,il ^ree weeks later t| lat , „ t . 
m the courtroom. He looked shocked wh K,sit 

met but we hardly more than elanceda^^ 01 "' fa ' 
we were escorted to the dock, n t ' 3Ch ° ther 

removed and we sat next to each olhcMoh^ *' 
not with its, I guessed die reason n ^ nn ^ 
pleaded guilty in a 

already sentenced. 8 nrt h *d be 

^ukayo had hired a lawver tn 
Caroline's case. 1 was surprised to see him ‘ ™ 

S„ C T' “r■“« r. 

hit- I saw him, my mother and other rehtr 
among the audience. at ‘ 

On, names were read out. Wc stood up and f a < 
the owl-laced judge. As for Caroline's case, the ju< 
vs anted us not u, plead as ihe charges carnet 
mandatory death sentence. The small Asian who* 
my lawyer stood up, followed by Rising**s law 
The lawyer, who apparently had been informed 
tJic new ease at only L i short notice asked permiss 
to confer with his client before the proceedings ' 
judge objected on the grounds that the case was o 
being mentioned and a date would be set :or 
actual hearing. Kisinga’s lawyer complained 
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Ij(■ r j T u 11 btm.i; uiii.iu tuli\ ,l- «*■ !" * 

it 1(L j ; | 11 f ;, r , ive he} ontl all reason ahk douhl 

he had (iitiiimt'L-i! Uic crime Ih add*d that ii 
m f 4 h (or r 1 1e law to hold s*mebodV prtM.irt&i 
rhrrr months before trial. The prose rulm ‘ont.’.ui! 
r| M ; du tc was enough evidence to put us on Uial ih 
.opposed hail on grounds Uut investigations win uih 
’un j on as not a Lem of the stolen money had keen 
K covered. He said he would call ten witnesses The 
ji,d^r mentioned ihe date of die hearing. 

\Vc were handcuffed again :md escorted to the 
prison van. I felt a bit relieved to know that J was 
going to he m the same premises as Kisinga. It was 

his lor v repeating itself. 

VVc met that evening during supper, hasinga looked 

overjoyed. 

‘Maze. I tiiiw knovi r have a brother. He hiiggei! 
,nc passionately We discussed our experiences since 
Umi (aleI liI day in the bank To im surprise, he 
wasn't offended (hat we had deserted them at a 
critical moment. He iajd he would ha\e dom the 
i.ime under such conditions. He was even delighted 
w hen 1 in formed him that the money 1 had shared 
with Njagathi was safe. It was partly a lie as I didn't 
wani if rell him what I had done with the money. 
He dist ussed Npgathi, Rising said he didn’t care 
what Njagathi did with the money so long as he 
didn’t get caught. All the curses were levelled on 

Johnny. 

■That silly Judas!' Rising* spat. ’I should have 
thought twice before putting him in it. Nearly kill* <1 
hi in sell and almost got me killed. He cursed again. 
'The poor bastard pleaded guilty on the first hearing. 
He mentioned the whole lot of us. 

'Where is he now?’ I asked. 
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‘1 don't know He.* was transferred from hen 
ht IiJc.nic ■<s guilty. I guess they have already sente/ 
him ui iht police arc still using him. 

I ill now I hadn’t told him about Caroline-. 

He assumed dial I had been arrested just became 
die robbery. I guessed that he was dclibci - - ] 
waiting lor me to mention her* 1 told hint wh. ; 
happe ned. 


He stared at me for along time. ‘You mean JJ r j 
happened because of the same woman?' 

I admitted it. He shook his head vigorously iv'h 
a mess! Your chances of ever getting out of the p n 
alive arc very' slim. Pray she doesn't die. If she d--" 

the law will (lever know that you didn't actudk 
intend to murder her.' ] 

M don’t think it makes much dilference 1 I said r 
console myseil d am already charged wuh a crime 
wlmh carries the death sentence* If they hang me 
on this, they won’t hang me again if she dies.' 

I bet they won't hang usd he said. ‘They don't 
lake this hanging decree that seriously. About one 
case in ten of armed robberies.’ 

We could be among the unlucky few who get 
hanged/ I observed. l l tend to think the world 
doesn t have any bright patches for me/ 

And dials wily you sign your death warrant 
today as jt you do not value your life?’ 

Are you afraid of death?’ I asked. 


1 don t like thinking about it* 1 love the earth, die 
sunshine, the women, the beer and whatever else 
can't be found in a grave.’ 

Well, I remember you tell mg me that life dtx'sn ■ 
leave the earth upon death. Thai reincarnation stud 
I know that* But what if f become a thieving rat ' ! 
my next tile? .No women, no beer, just yowling 
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SK-aJmg and runnuw nwav l„ 

'Even tai. make love' u> 

it ( I remarked. 1T w ° mcn rats And Uke 

•Come to think of it,' he .. 
a m. in my second life. Wha, wiU * h< ’ COn ‘ t 

’i ou are the teacher,* 1 sa id. ’ 

I know what you’ll be. A moth.’ 

Why a moth particularly?’ 

\au know the nature of a moth? That ft,, 
insect that flits around a source of Ugh, md ^2^ 
being burnt or dies of exhaustion? That will be v“ u 
See what Caroline has made you do. Struggle end- / 
Icssly to have her but finally lose her and lose your 
soul I * 7 

1 II remem I it?) that. Our supper time was over and 
the warders were screaming at us to go back to our 


cages, 

1 would have enjoyed remaining in Kismga’s 
company, but 1 was taken away the next morning. 1 
had no idea as to where they were taking me until 1 
was transferred to a bus. 

‘We are taking you back to the coast,’ the officer 
enlightened me, 1 got it. 1 had two cases in two 
different Jurisdictions, In the capital 1 was to be 
tried for armed robbery. At the coast, 1 was to be 
tried for attempted murder or murder, depending 
on the latest developments. Life was becoming really 
interesting. 
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Chapter Twenty 


At last wc met again. Caroline* her parents an i 
unwanted lover. Caroline was wheeled into th ° Lht 
room in a wheelchair. Despite the mess she 
her enchanting beauty seemed to li K ht unit,. ,n * 

ir w the d:,maged ^r^idvl'T 1 

lower half was concealed under a flow™ - h , er 

cast cold glances at me several times and sem^t' ^ 
shocks through my system. She looked withrt''"' 
and wore a distant look, obviously ponderin , ?*" 
iuture in a wheelchair. 1 felt sorrv f„ f 3 k eak 
woman who had violated the ethics ^ 

because of me. The princess who had ■ f 5 ° a "V 
ortance in me and finally made me a P ‘ red l!n P- 
now. the disastrous results for both of us ^'"' ** 
Kihu.hu waddled in. foUowed hv h i 
couple who 1 suspected were r-w r > • ^ e 31,11 8 

the coast. His hostile eyes met mine’Th CUSl °'? 1;Uls al 
abou. what he actually felt abnut ^ u^* 1( " 
bullets. J wouldn't have left that ■ , * CytS wcre 

w ‘l c t 

^nd th* i m Y name was cailrd 

SZreH KC V tad n OUt - 1 WaSn ' 1 beil *8 «*«•*«» With 
rani* ? .,^1 !u ’ Uui Vvltjlj wrongful detention and 

r P i what had be€n 8°' n g ( >n, b hospital. 

, dr ° me J a , k tcn 100 ^ to explain what had actually 
happened, L’pon recovery, she had told police the 

kii s ^ or y- J she had died before making the state 1 

merit, the truth would never have come to the 
surface* I’d have been tried for murder. 

My lawyer stood up and contended with ljlf 
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prosecution atid the \U 

.Lbou! me and Caroline. 


^avr j 


\ . 


icf hitlor 


HJL14 JJ J"- '- r " ^ " 

May he (he court is not aware ihat (he complamau' 

VVJJ once a wife (o my clicm, the lawyer proceeded. 

4 -V»e! it can be arj?ucd that she is still his wise as d |rr ' 

[5 n0 rrcord to show that they were kgaJIv separated. 

Out of the comer of my eye. 1 saw Kahuthii fhUci 
uncontrollably. Caroline didn't stir Hit- judge looked 
surprised. Apparently he didn’t have the inside story. 

Objection.’ t*te prosecutor protested. It ’ lnJC 
shat the defendant once lived with jhe plainti!. out 
not as man and wife- 

■your Honour,’ the lawyer pressed on. 1 d like to 
, jraw t he court’s attention to another court case in 
width mv client and the complainant were mutually 
united against a disgruntled parent who happened 
“ h<t the complainant's father. On the question of 
nniaJ v jiditv between the two, the fact that 
rXedt^t -th the full knowledge of either 

ssi’sur. -■ - «—■«- - 

" n "jud" fik 

''’"•Your Honour,’ the prosecutor disputed^ 

ention and rape. ., 

The judge noted the assertion in the I de. 

• Vour Hunoi.r,’ U* >“ cto , 

cases are intertwined in thc seni d ■ ing hl , 
cannot be charged with raping ^ prove tha 
own wife. I he prosecution as .ions with th' 

my client has no claim to mantal re a 
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luiupLuiiam (hvcti Ilia? background. i J i ■. rt 

iinoiltl cfinsidci the complainant as a lunaw,^ wih 
Xut ;h.it matter, what ;he prosecution tails wrmi, : f u j 
detention and rape should be viewed as a mere fumh 
squabble.' 

Your Honour, the prosecutor debated. 'The lav, 
would be fading its purpose if the case was treated ^ 
a mere family squabble. This is a case m which the 
accused used excessive force upon die complainant 
and fled to evade justice. The fact that he ran away 
proves he was guilty of what he had done and reveals 
a premeditated ill motive.* 

My lawyer sprang up again. Vour Honour, the 
information provided by the police docs not include 
what happened before my diem and the complainant 
weni into die hate! room. There is no report of ± 
physical struggle from where the two met before 
going to the hotel. The obvious < (inclusion is diat the 
complainant tnllowcd my client of her own accord 
ajid later got engaged in a scuffle 1 
The case was adjourned. 

A month later* 1 was sentenced to four years 
imprisonment. Mu judge had taken into account all 
the information provided by my lawyer. The main 
point in the ruling was that 1 h,sr| committed a crime 
(the judge was convinced it was an accident) and fled 
instead of reporting it to the p 

Two weeks later, ] was convicted for the armed 
robbery The judge w as fair jn the trial He took into 
consideration the fact that nobody hat! been hurt in 
the robbery and 1 was a first offender, lie gave me 
seven years and Kisinga nine. 

My lawyer kept on with the fight and reminded die 
judge that I was already serving another sentence. The 
two sentences were merged to run concurrently. As it 
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only 


i ■ j ojc i h c id c ti vijj* i't 4L' 
did it’ The wC,unds 1 ‘ Those vcars in 

^patches to cure , 

■ had ceased to exist and «l~ 
S B had stoppedtickin*- ^ ycar .j* wh£ 

rumour. to" *« ' rf '“ £ 

prericion «V “" c ’ m „ k rhr National Da». 

*-**• “ ho “ ou,d 

rrr £L=«* 

Kisinga was not. 

‘TJrUH'sr- ^ t L h 1ir^« 0 u^ 

i!“ r Thr o,TSn“, Or., K.d made me Urarhc 

,ht «r;« L“‘ :r£r ** 

^fmy^W^hook I promised hima 

share of the loot when he came out. It was U* be 
many years unless there was another parole which 

might favour him. 

At the prison gate was a mammoth crowd ot me 
released prisoners' relatives and well -wishers, 

‘Welcome back to the free world,' a voice said from 
behind. 1 turned round like a released spring. M> 
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Mopped beating C.ir.iJ*nr wo* itimdti.g , 
u pfenning liei 'ilininki ii b< o\ lauti tu] . i( 

‘Air y.m surprised?* She sounded many years Lad 
Ii was the same question she had disked on the dir, 
had all started. 

Ti\ now my lurn to run alter you,’she said mod. 
ingly, You don't expert me to run List with ihesr 
she motioned at the dulches. 


I looked at her for a long while. It wasn’t hkc her 
She looked ten years older and underfed. [ j- 
Caroline was severely handicapped. In that sun / 
her eharues of a prosperous future were niinnj 
Above all. no man would look at her iwtce. 


4 You loved me when i was healthy,’ she said soflh 
‘Would you love me when i am unhealthy? 1 

The words came like a sting. Kor a while [ forpot 
die misery she had ( aused me and looked upon he: 
with piry. Those eyes which used to look at me wun 
passion were now full u| sorrow and begging. 

'Caroline/ | gasped, you were the cause of all this. 
I didn i expc ir to meet you again alter whdl 
happened. I’ve been m jail because of you > . / 
f know/ she said, 'I've been thinking about u ail 
the time We often discuss it.’ 
l YVnh who?’ 


YVitb m\ parents fhey think it was their mistake 
to defy the rulings lj! Destiny. This would not have 
happened to me ii they were wise in the beginning 
Thev wisened up when it w as too late/ 

And now?' I asked. 

The damage has already been done to you* to mr 
and to them, father says lie is willing to forgive you 
lor the ugly incidents you involved him in/ 

I le did worse things to me/ 1 reflected. 




^ i sorry 

* hke laughing. tf fre 

i Mime he ('d mc . And now ii -* f bni;c **<• had 
invalid, lie warned io make nt- ^ ^^ler Vv_ JS ir, 
>^ntcd me tu liIt ^ . * * ri: He Jusl 

Caroline was already a luirH .’ >1 ‘ 11J shoulders. 
«*m lh»i he was , ^ ' Vnd 11 "„,,1,1 

me. Probably because I L rOW the burden onto 

° r sin ?p'v i 

repeating itself. Caroline had firs, ™™ . V 

1 >ccausc 1 was ihe on l y man ^thin lterreach° And 
now she was coming again for the same reason.!^ 

V ' laH 3 Cha,lcc ” rhat state of 

health, and hecausc they knew she was alreadv 
engraved in my heart. 

No! 1 had promised myself to bury her and pretend 
she never existed. Never to look at her or even mutter 
a word to her if we accidentally met. Oh God! Give 
me strength io put her off! 

‘Leave me alone. Caroline,’ 1 hissed, ’You gave me 
more that) it takes to hate somebody. 1 51 ole. robbed 
and nearly got hanged because of you. You stood up 


against me and stated clearly that you never fell for 
me more than you felt for die rats in rm home. You 
saw me charged for raping and detaining you . . my 
throat was choked with resent men t, 1 started walking 
a wav to evade her. 

‘Chumu . . / her wailing voice followed me, I 
paused impulsively, iorced t<> do so by the strange 
compulsion in her voice. The cool appealing voice 
that rang notes of memory deep into the past. 

i know how you fed,’ she said, ii wasn't my 


fad t . . . ’ 

‘Whose fault was it then and what diticrenee dors 
it make?’ I interjected, ‘I got the punishment an< > ( u 
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ilidn'( lift finder in protest,' 

‘Imagine what could have happened i\ ] , h j (L 
\ou like the previous umc/she reasoned, '\VjJJ 
* iavc taken Litre of me when I u <c Ql,j[x ‘- 
dilfitulties?’ 1 ‘ ln s udi 

"tour dll hail lies arc not yet over,' I said t 
wliiim you didn't warn to offend take care of ' Ct hr 
started walking away. Actually 1 was forri,’ >0U ' 1 

" h " j" - *pi.» 4 4ia E» 

“ strong magnet was pulling me hack to her « ** 
•ursmg myself. Where i s my wUi . 5 a[,f <l 

'’™f ! >' brc ‘* k die vow f had solemn Iv'an I ' 

' madc Everything looked vague and ]USI! ' 
Hespi.c the repellent mess Caroline was / ] ZY 
attracted to her. J„« like Kisine, 5aid 7 ’ W ' 
muUt. Hitting around a source If ii, ' t ' 7 bke a 
burnt. 0„| y tlmt the so,tree of 
I’nght as it used to he. 1101 « 

I expected her to call ,ftei ci 

Probably out of vanity She still h/T Sh ' dltlnV 

■titer her charm was washed aw' Tl J ride lcf ’ 
us. Neither of lls wanted to he f ° f 

wanted her to , >ir l ^ the eas Y^omc. I 

didn't. 1 didn't warn /™' ^ 4nd a P olo gtze. She 

She was still there, poised L'hcTclnTLthkt^ 

! hr “**' 1 ^ mooted to die spot, men,- 
, : cascadlll K "id pity over!lowing. 1 offered myself 

>t)U, not k cause 1 love Vi Hi, bin lx?cjuse I pitied 

V Hl ' < i hirperi m my mind. There wassubst- 

‘ UUt 111 11,1 didn’t deserved her Jove, bin her pity, li 
was my turn to pity her. 1 lost the battle, 1 started 
mg bat k slowly. I stood before her anti 
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Ji.i.kcrl cjch nlhci in ll'r f.u:c. 

•I kn..w wh.it you .uc thinking, >hr >no ‘ 

j CJt },K liloif n«ai mv father '** 1,1 “< 

reunited because he can be nil of me. ’i "U are wt -rife- 
Mv parents Jove me more ib-iri they ve rvtr dour y. 
they know that fatherly love is not enough. n. 

] fijicly ■ -tip 

So they don’t rnind me bring your companion. 

^ She ignored the irony in my tone. They think you 
have earned the n R ht to be my companion . 
that’s the right word. They know you were not a 
bom thief or gangster and reason that i! you took 
,11 shat trouble for my sake, you can do anything tor 


Wliat an expensive way to impress reluctant 
parents, I thought! And what a prize for all those 
efforts! A cripple. 

She was looking a I me, waiting for my decision. 
My mind was in torment, I knew that on that 
moment pivoted my future, depending on what 
decision l made. I pondered a future with a < lipplc. 
Pd have m wheel her around* undress her, and put up 
with heaven knows what .uher inconveniences. All in 
the name of love or pity. I didn't have Lime to think 
or considei my observ'd non. She was already in my 
arms and I responded with passionate embraces, 
Chuma, let's forgei the past and live afresh,' she 
muttered* 

l Let il be. 1 agreed. We broke off our embrace. 

Carry these crutches for me, if you don't mind/ 
she said. 

Aiut how will you walk?’ 1 was not merely 
■wrprised. I was flabbergasted. Caroline was comfort 
* 1 staLI1 ding without her crutches. She smiled wryly- 


I -upped them a few months atzu 1 a 

I > llit i o m uishelicf. \ ou mean .jl .l L 

}>iricno?r 


■Ji w.ii .i test. I was testing you.' 
i SlOOil Jlki 3 loot. SpefdllfSS 
ll was like this,’she said. ‘You went ,o prison 
‘ '" nl '* wor5v pnson. A prison of ,. 0 „' ‘ Ui,! 

accusing lingers. My faUirr’s eminence m',h ' : U ' ,[ 

eye was the cause of i t . The adverse pubS"? ’’ 

« ave the ^arly broke my father Hi h ^ 
was an object of ridicule. ’ " dau fihti r 

1 r ml S ht as well tel] von that it wisn’t n 
■nv father’s to take you to court. The "’ff ' 
revived an old heartache ami pm ,h e | n t- onk 

*£££££* "**«* 

“ ftCr ,h ^’Je.Th!,d'ti'^frmn^u 1 to J 

** concern. 1 ^ ^ ^ 

mrontudX't£;s;r imc ; fa ; hcr - ***■» 

!ong before it developed 

used to argue dial n-v . ‘ Pr-poruons. She 

L m i j ut ever meeting the 

ruined' T" T T Wd "“' d for ■* son-in-law were 
Zru , ' yt>Ur ' hilrl Ihe subsequent 

u u nv However, she never revealed he, fcelintp 

' nt rtCen, 'V- Yo«'ll he surprised to know that mv 
mother used to send me relief when I was hving with 
Vim. 6 

r 

Wlidi!' 1 w*is shocked. 

It was strit. ily a secret between mother and me/ 
5 c s,u ^ Proudly. 'Mother knew I couldn't survive on 
your earnings. She devised a method of sending t 111 ’ 
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. M .-v without y<«u - -I ir\\ Lillies knuvvLii - Sh*j m w'- 


r l 


j n «in 


1 T 

V y L .if fievtri Lu 1 it'll you lest y ou 
SHlll si!>jlily vuu had assumed.' 

\ nuzzle was solved. I liad .dl along wurukn-d hirt* 

( ;j nt had lasted with me that long. 1 hid hccii i'" 

,, unied dunk where meat and butter -vi-r 
|,rC, ’\ P ‘-l jjjarc often than the available money 

' 'we could have survived without you stealing, 

, jij -Only I didn’t want to tell you until die 

!,1 lime came. But il was too late ' 

' -You really toyed with me. I grunted. 

•Tint was not all.’ she said. ‘Mother wanted to 
idvante us a lump sum of money to help us get 
In tied in a business with a promising future. This too 
_ , secret between her and me. She wanted a 

cmdid report on your capability. That too came 
when il was loo late. \ uu were already in jail. 

I, dawned on me that Caroline had a tar deeper 
personality than I had ever realized. A genius of 
somt . kuni. ‘You imazr me, was all I coukl s<»V 
But the mam reason why my father ultimately 
joftoned up is because he believes it is not yet over 
between ns. lit Iras been obsessed by the notion that 
more and ngliet in. idrnis will recur once you are out 

So I had conquered him at last! 1 thought proudly. 
Hut then I had tufl'creH my nwn casualties. My l ™ r 
way, hnw diil you know I d w paroled? 1 hat n 
thnughr about it. 

I was merely taking a chance, she *aid 
secretive grin. l lt was my mother’s idea that v* 1 
should know well in advance il you ^ Ul 
released or not. There was tear that yuu might ■ 1,m 
"ui wilIi il] motives and make a mess. 

1 7f* 


F-i- Unm it, 1 said *1 had m\ luLuu will drhnc.l 
Jidn's mdmir you nr vuur tamilv. Um iiov% t i 
ucit, : 


Lc t \ 


lAl ' ™ lcn UR ’ ’■vay. bhe walked mil, t . diil 

,llt 1 l,l,tucd 1 sl 'i;ht limp. She led me to a ear 
loss die Inside was a young gjr) about fn< 

■irs old. Meet your daughter.’ She pointed at ,|, f 

, ‘ ”“ l V l ’ bc,lcve m >‘ c y es - My estranged 

1 ■■ U " h ' ld 8 town "P with the charms of hr, 

; okcd * l flch otheT and she smiled. 

Jailo daddy, die pattered lovingly 

lldh. daughter,' I look her m my arms. We were 
1>‘> more strangers to each other. 





Before I mot Caroline, I had never dreami of 
achieving anything beyond a bicycle and probably 
r * un footed lum Now I was thinking of c,irs 
bungalows, servants and whatever else Caroline 
missed by changing sides 

Bur for a poor house-boy who has fallen in love 
with the beautiful daughter of hts civil servant 
master, the path to riches rs not easy In 
desperation Chuma moves from petty crime to a 
world of gangsters, It is only after much 
heartache on both sides that the two lovers are 
united 



